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QOAI£ POK THE COURSE 

The resource units make it clear that the eleventh 
grade course is designed to teach attitudes and 
skills as well as concepts and generalisaationa. 
This section deals briefly with objectives for the 
course. Charts appended to this guide indicate 
more specifically the way in which goals were f.e- 
veloped in the different units* 

Behavioral Goals Related to Value-? 



The eleventh grade course was developed with a view 
to helping students develop most of the scholarly values 
identified by the Center's staff for the entire social 
studies program* It was designed also to develop a 
number of the public values or values related to the 
groxind rules of a democratic society. It should be 
noted, moreover, that some of these attitudes are 
basic to an overall value not stated for 
each of the units — the value of human dignity. Most 
pupils will come to the course with a fairly well- 
developed value for human dignity as a result of 
previous experiences at home, in school, in chxrch, 
and in their many inforaial groups, Probabljr some 
specific values of this course will develop as pupils 
see the need for certain things to protect thi:- .^.jr^r 
value* However, the content used to teach theiici other 
values, such as those related to procediiral safe- 
guardB, freedom of thought and expression, and equality 
of opportunity may also help reinforce students^ 
attitudes toward hximan dignity. The value for human 
dignity is closely related to two behavioral goals 
stated in several of the units--those of evaliiating 
both institutions and proposals in terms of their effects 
upon human beings. 



The eleventh grade course is also ( 
velop several attitudes which are : 
from the study of r.oclal science cc 
exanple, most of the units try to I 
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the social sciences and of panaceai 
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The eleventh grade course is also designed to de- 
velop several attitudes which are likely to arise 
from the study of social science content* For 
<=?xariple, most of the \Anits try to help students de- 
velop a scepticism of single-factor causation in 
the social sciences and of panaceas. 

It shoiild not be thought that some of the goals are 
neglected merely because there is no check against 
them under a specific wait in the chart. The checks 
indicate those units where the goals have been im- 
portant in designing specific activities. Many of 
the others w?ll be reinforced in units in ^^hich 
they are not checked. 



Skills 

This course attempts to develop many skills. A 
large number of the skills are related to methods 
of inquiry, but they are not the only skills 
taught. Most of these skills are not introduced 
for the first time in this course. Those which 
are t'.i\7,'rb in earlier^ c^gugcses are marked by stars 

v-.hctrt on sequential development of skills 
on iJCtC5^'.£: 15-l8« 

It iihould be noted that although some of these 
skills are not listed as objectives in more than 
one unit ^ later ^its give students opportunities 
to practice and improve the skill. Teachers may 
find that they should work intensively on the 
skill in a number of units. If so, they should 
list it as an objective of the later teaching units. 
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Some of the skills objectives should be taught in 
all of the units for which they are listed. These 
are the thinking skills related to inquiry and crit- 
ical t^^mliiatiou and some of the map-reading skills. 

Other skills^ toc^ are listed for more than one 
unit. However, the teacher may decide to postpone 
teaching the skill in the first unit in which it 
is listed. Or he may think that it is unnecessary 
to teach it to all pupils in the second unit in 
which it is found, even though he may wish to work 
..^.on the skill with a small group of students who 
still need help on it. 

Goals Related to Concepts and Generalizations 

The Center has chosen to identify important concepts 
and generalizations from the variovis social sciences 
and has tried to provide for a sequential develop- 
ment of them in the K-12 curriculum. The eleventh 
grade course is interdisciplinary. It draws upon the 
concepts and generalizations from all of the disciplines. 
Since the course follows other courses which have 
focused largely upon individual disciplines, pupils 
should draw upon the concepts and generalizations 
learned in earlier courses as they examine the dif- 
ferent areas of the world. Indeed, one reason for 
the course is to have pupils test generalizations 
. learned while studying the United States with data from 
other cultures to see if the generalizations are cultiire - 
bound and shooild be limited. Most of the concepts and 
generalizations have been taught in earlier courses. 
Those which are reviewed from earlier courses and/or 
tested again in this one are marked with stars in the 
sequential charts on concepts and generalizations. 
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Although this course is interdisciplinary', the 
concepts can be grouped in such a way that each 
group constitutes one possible structixre for one 
of the disciplines. The staff's point of view 
about structure in disciplines is explained in 
background papers #*s 1 and 2. For further anal- 
ysis of each of the disciplines, the teacher is re- 
ferred to the background papers on the different 
disciplines. 

Most of the generalizations to be. developed are pre- 
sented in terms. of the social scientist.- No attempt 
should be made to have pupils learn the statements 
as they are stated in the resource units. RsTther, 
pupils sho\ild be encouraged to generalize in their 
own words. 

The Rationale for the Nxmiber of Objectives 

These resource units differ from many units in part 
because of the large number of generalizations and 
skills to be taught. The teacher should remember 
that many of these generalizations and skills are 
found in a number of the units in the eleventh grade 
course. The sequential pattena from one unit to 
the next can be seen in the charts at the end of 
this guide. Moreover, many of the objectives are 
reviewed from earlier grades and almost all will 
be t^iaght through different content in later grades. 
This means that it is not necessary or wise to 
spend too much time clinching a single generaliza- 
tion in any one unit. Eather, children should 
generalize and hold these generalizations as tenta- 
tive — as hypotheses to be tested more fully as 
they study other units. At the end of the course, 
for example, they can generalize more fully about 
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factors causing change or persistence of ciiltural 
traits than they can in the first unit* However, 
pupils should still understand that generalizations 
may need to be modified later, that they should be 
held tentatively, a3.ways subject to change in the 
light of new evidence. 

Because of this reinforcement and further develop- 
ment of concepts, generalizations, and skills, it 
is important for the teacher to read through the 
objectives of all of the units before he begins the 
couTi^e. It would be wise, also, to examine the ob- 
jectives of earlier courses. The charts on goals, 
which are found at the end of this g:uide, a?}0 keyed 
to show x^hich ones were tav:5ht in eaz^lier -grades • The 
ovei"all chart in Backgroi^ad Paper #1 indicates at 
what levels each concept, generalization, skilly or 
attitudinal behavior appears. 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



This coiurse relies heavily upon an inquiry approach to 
teaching. For a more complete discussion of inquirj^ 
strategies in teaching the teacher should read a 
number of the background papers. Background Paper #1 
analyzes in more detail the Center's point of view 
about inquiry as a teaching strategy and what inquiry 
involves* Background Paper #13 examines learning 
theory in relation to the use of inquiry,. Background 
papnrs on the individual disciplines focus upon inquiry 
methods and techniques used in those disciplines, • not 
upon inquiry approaches to teaching. However, they 
discuss inquiry techniques which might be taught to 
pupils in some of the courses. 
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which encourages pupils to find c 
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The eleventh grade coiurse emptesizes a teaching strategy 
which encourages pupils to find out things for them- 
selves rather than one which emphasizes the absorp- 
tion of generalizations presented ready-made by the 
teacher or a book. Pupils are asked to set up hy- 
potheses by drawing upon previously-learned concepts 
and generalizations. They decide that some idea 
they have learned in the past might help them make 
sense out of this new sit\aation. They cannot be sure, 
but they think that this might be so. Inquiry also 
involves gathering data, evaluating sourcos, testing 
their hypotheses, and generalizing from their 
findings • 

The Center's staff does not believe, nor does this 
course i*eflect a belief ^ that all learaing wnast be 
developed by this type of teaching strategy. Some 
skill goals call for having pupils learn to use 
certain kinds of references or evaluate sources of 
information. Such godls cannot be met lanless pupi^Ls 
use a wide variety of materials which present dif- 
ferent points of view. Moreover, pupils may need 
to read materials which include opinions in order 
to gather data to test their hypotheses. Some 
accounts suggested in the units are included to 
help pupils find out how people igho are affected by a 
problem or event feel about that problem or event. 
The fiction, biogi*aphy,or firsthand accoimts give 
pupils a chance to identify with the people in 
the books and so to understand their feelings as well 
as their cultural values and perceptions. Even when 
pupils read other people's accounts of topics, they 
should be evaluating the ideas against other data, 
discriminating between normative and non-normative 
statements, identifying basic assumptions, trying to 
assess the bias and competency of the author, and 



using the data they find to either stimulate new 
'hypotheses for testing or to test earlier hypotheses. 

At times the teacher may wish to use an informal 
lecture to present certain facts, hut he* can then 
ask questions to help pupils arrive at their ovm 
generalizations from these facts* Indeed, he can 
intersperse questions and discussion with his pres- 
entation • The purpose of such an informal lecture 
is to give pupils the raw data from which thay can 
develop concepts and generalizations^-infonnation 
which perhaps is difficult for them to find elsewhere 
or to read for themselves or which can he presented 
more quickly in this fashion. The infonnal lecture 
should seldom present ready-made generalizations. ! 
At times the teacher may use an informal lecture to 
present the main points of a theory which pupils are 
then to analyze in terms of basic assxanptions or to 
check against data. The teacher can present the 
theory in simpler terms than it can he found in 
reading materials. He can also leave out the evi- 
dence provided by the author of the theory to sub- 
stantiate it if the teacher's purpose is to have 
pupils test the theory against data. Although pupils . 
should develop many of their own hypotheses for 
testing, they should also have the experience of testing 
social science theories which have gained considerable 
attention. Such a lecture differs from the well-orgdaized 
lecture which begins with a thesis and then develops it.* 

Clearly, the achievement of varied goals requires varied 
teaching strategies. The strategy used in each in- 
stance, however, should be appropriate to the specific 
ob^Jectives to be developed. 

Teachers should encourage pupil guesses as being as 
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discussions and for tests. Althougl 
be reading different accovints, they 
focused upon the same questions, Pu^ 
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^ For several different types of informal lectures, see the historj^ sub-unit on the U.S.S.R., pp 
and the unit on India, p. 
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worthwhile at some stages of thinking as are state- 
ments which present a commentary on facts found in 
books, articles, or films. At other times pupils 
should be asked to look for things which can be used 
to test their hypotheses. They should learn that an 
untested opinion of a non-nonnative nature is not as 
good as a tested opinion or generalization. Even 
at this stage, however, pupils should be rewarded 
for coming up with new ideas about possible hypotheses 
or for asking relevant questions which have not been 
raised earlier. Whether or not pupils will learn to 
ask questions, set up hypotheses, and generalize for 
themselves, depends in part upon whether or not such 
behavior is ditscouraged or encouraged by teachers. 
However, the teacher should not alrays say '*yes," 
"right," or "good" vhen a pvipil presents an idea 
which the teacher considers good. Rather, the 
teacher may wish to suggest that it is a new or in- 
teresting idea and ask for ether ideas from the 
class. Then pupils can test different ideas. Teachers 
can reward or encourapj the kinds of behavior desired 
in many ways other than by saying ^h•Ht the pupil has 
come up with a "correct" answer. 

Some teachers worry about having pupils read dif- 
ferent materials. They may believe that ell pupils 
should have read something in common as a basis for 
discussions and for tests • Although all pupils may 
be reading different accomts, they can read materials 
focused upon the same questions. Pupils. can be evaluated 
on the basis of what they loarn from class discussions 

or from various Kind's of reports as well' as upon what 

they read. By testing for concepts, generalizations; 

and skills^ rather than the specifics within- any - 

piec^ -^'f writing; the teacher can avoid 

rw-nalizm^::; any pupil who h as 

historj^ sub-unit on the U.S.S.R.^ PP«l6if ff. 
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read something different and can make it clear to 
the pupils that he is in earnest when he says that 
he is more concerned about important ideas than 
about details. In some tests the teacher may ask 
each pupil to evaltiate one of the accounts which 
he has read. 

Providing different accountd for different students 
makes provision for varied reading icivcls and" in- 
terests ; it also 'makes it possible to wox'k toward. 
the development of evaluation skills as vrell as to 
gather more data than that foimd in one account. 
DiBcufisicns based on a wide reading program frcciuently 
encoiu'age greater po.rticJ.pation by the leas able 
reader who knows that oth'sr students have not read his 
book. He is the authority on this particular book. 
Many of the accounts which are suggested for the wide 
reading program should also stimulate far greater in- 
terest than the typical text account. 



THE FOCUS Cff !3SDB mmSSStB. (HiADE COURSE 



This course focutiec upon area studies. It uses all of 
the social science disciplines to analyze the culture 
and problems of fotir selected areas: Western Europe, 
the U.S.S.R., China, and India. The reason for the 
choice of t'aese particular areas is noted below under 
the general outline of tie course » The relationship 
of these area studies to other area studies and other 
parts of the curriculum is examined later. Here it 
should be noted, that there is no attempt to cover many 
areas; rather, each area is covered in some depth. An 
atterapb is made to help pupils understand how different 

O 
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social scientists mijht study an area and how the 
kinds of questions which these social scientists 
would ask help develop a better understanding of 
the area. 

Enqphasis is placed upon developing transferable con- 
cepts and generalizatxons which can be used when 
studying other places* However, the area studies 
were also chosen because they deal' with important 
parts of the world-- countries which pupils need to 
know about if they are to understand the modem 
world and analyze the problems fac3ng our coimtry 
in "v?orld affairs. Therefore, piipils nre eicpected 
to learn many important ideas about each of the 
areas chosen. These ideas are listed in the outline 
of contcat, hcwever, rather than in the list of ob- 
jectives which pv<2«ieuts oa^ transferable generali- 
zations . 

The units are organized so that they can be taxaght 
as problem-centered units. Each unit begins with 
an introduction which attempts to help pupils under- 
stand the importance of the area and some of the 
policy conflicts or problems faced by the United 
States in dealing with the area. Pupils suggest or 
look briefly at policy alternatives, and then study 
each area in seme depth in order to gain the back- 
ground needed to help them make tentative choices 
about foreign policy alternatives. Each unit in- 
cludes some geographic study, an examination of his- 
torical developments which are important to under- 
standing the area, and a study of the political 
economic, and sbcial systems in the area today. 
The last part of each unit f ocuae% upon the relations 
of the area with other parts of the world and partic- 
ularly with the United States. Pupils retura to an 
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analysis of policy alternatives facing the United 
States -in its relations with the area* 

The course emphasizes cultural values which give 
uniiyto the social system^ cultural change, and 
e«lt\iral continviity* In each of the area studies 
the historical section includes a look at the total 
culture of the people in some past period prior to 
inrportant changes* Pupils then look at some of the 
changes in a semi-chronological or a topical manner. 
They examine tlie total culture once more after 
these changes have taken place prior to another im- 
poii^ant change. For' exanrple^ pupils look at the 
total culture of Russia in the early l800^s^ then ex- 
amine some of the important changes of the 19th cen~ 
tury, and look at the cultxire once more prior to the 
revolutions of the 20fch centuiy. When they study China, 
they look at China around ITOO prior to the period of 
Western imperialism. They then examine Western im- 
perialism and developments which led to the rise of 
nationalism. They look at China in more detail again 
prior to the Communist Revolution in the 19li-0's. A 
similar type of approach is used in the other area 
studies. This organization, which is borrowed from 
Ethei^ Ewing's area study approach^ should help pupils 
understand the integration of culture and factors pro- 
moting cultural change or persistence of culture 
traits . 

Althoiagh each of the units follows somewhat the same 
pattern of organization, there are important variations. 
For example, the approach to the study of geography in 
each area differs somewhat. In the unit on Western 
Europe, this section focuses upon regionalization and 
criteria which might he lisod in separating Western 
Europe from other parts of the world as well as in 
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regionalizing Western Europe itself-, 
section also reviews and develops fv 
of transferable generalizations whic 
in the later units • 

The section on geography in the U.S. 
having pupils study a physical map t 
potheses about other physical featui 
activities in the U#S#S.R. They che 
potheses against other maps and Aat£ 
hypotheses about other features > an( 
against various kinds of teha. In " 
pupaMs apply iff,my of tlie cov.y>XiA'/3 ^ j 
and j3kill3 dcvaloped in eaTlj.or gra^ 
one • 

The geography section of the unit o] 
for having pupils apply previous km 
up hypotheses about China. This ti 
begin with a different kind of map 
more time dealing with population p 

In the unit on India, pupils learn 
duction about the low living levels 
the levels of living in India with 
They are then asked to do independe 
to decide whether or not India has 
potential for as rapid economic grc 
China. ; 

Each unit emphasizes the idea that 
envaronment in terms of his cultura 
perceptions^ and level of technolog 
geographic section and in each of t 
of the area units, pupils apply and 
tions as they study each new area c 
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regionalizing Westerr: Europe itself. However, the 
section also reviews and develops further a number 
of transferable generalizations which are applied 
in the later units • ' 

The section on geography in the U^S.S.R. begins by 
having pupils study a physical map and set up hy- 
potheses about other physical features and human 
activities in the U»S.S.R. They check these hy- 
potheses against other maps and data, develop new 
hypotheses about other featvires, Qnd check those 
against vr??.rious kinds of ciata. In this pi'Oce/BS, 
pupils apply xnp^ny of the oori-^s.rpt'ij general izationa, 
and ijki,Tl3 cloveloped in eaiO-iler i^xsMa and in unit 
one » 

The geography section of the unit on China also calls 
for having pvipils apply previous knowledge in setting 
up hypotheses about China. This time, however, they 
begin with a different kind of map pattern and spend 
more time dealing with popiilation problems. 

In the unit on India, pupils learn in the intro- 
duction about the low living levels and compare 
the levels of living in India with those in China. 
They are then asked to do independent study to try 
to decide whether or not India has the geographic 
potential for as rapid economic growth as does 
China. 

Each unit emphasizes the idea that mn uses his 
environment in terms of his cultural values^ 
perceptions^ and level of technology. In the 
geographic section and in each of the other sections 
of the area units, pupils apply and test generaliza- 
tions as they study .each new area of the world. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 



The course includes the folloving units: 

Unit 1: Western Europe (approximately 12 weeks) 



Western Europe is taught as an area study, not 
in chronological fashion as in many area study pro- 
grams. It was selected for study because of its Im- 
portance to the TTnlted States and to the world as a 
uhole. Ordinal ily, it should be tav.ght at the be- 
gimiing of the year, since a mui-iber of developjmc:n';s 
in other parts of the wor3.d ax^e related to it in Ihe 
other units. lIiT.rever, a teacher coald ahift the order 
of the units and begin with a different one if it 
were prominent in the world news because of some crisis 
situation. Moreover, it might be wise to begin with 
the U.S.S.R. the first year in which someone teaches 
an area study after having taught world history in the 
past. It is easier to adjust to an area study approach 
to content if one begins by teaching an area not 
treated chronologically in the past. 

Not all of Western Europe can be studied in detail in 
one area study. Therefore, the focus is upon Britain, 
France, and Germany, although other parts of Western 
Europe are Introduced at various points in the unit. 
The teacher is referred to the introduction to the 
history sub-unit for an analysis of the chief 
features of the organization of that section of the 
vmit. The sub-unit dealing with the social, political, 
and economic systems of the three countries calls for 
much coi/iparison among them and uses ideal types to 
help pupils make such comparisons. 



The last part of the unit on fore 
at attempts to bring about closer 
political relationships among the 
Western Europe* This is the plac 
when pupils study concepts needed 
international trade. Pupils also 
raised for the United States in s 
velopments as well as other polid 
this country in relationship to W 
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disvelop some idea of the potenti^ 
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lengthly section on Marxian ideaj 
been developed when studying the 
Europe but which seem to fit mon 
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EAL OUTLINE OF THE CCDRSE 
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-unit dealing with the social, political, 
/stems of the three countries calls for 
:i among them and uses ideal types to 
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The last part of the unit on foreig . relations looks 
at attempts to bring about closer economic and 
political relationships among the countries of 
Western Europe. This is the place in the curriculum 
when pupils study concepts needed to understand 
international trade. Pupils also examine the problems 
raised for the United States in some of these de- 
velopments as well as other policy conflicts facing 
this country in relationship to Western Europe. 

Unit 2: T lie_ U .S.S.R. (approximately 11 or 12 

weeks ) 

The UsS.S.jRb ^ras chosen because of its importauce 
in the world and because it ^jbs the first great 
communist power. The section on geography helps 
develop some idea of the potential of the area 
for industrial and agricultural growth. 

The section on histoiy helps pupils understand aspects 
of cultural continuity between Tsarist Russia and 
the Soviet Union. This section includes a fairly 
lengthly section on Marxian ideas which could have 
been developed when studying the histoiy of Western 
Europe but which seem to fit more naturally into 
this area study. 

-The political, economic, and social systems are 
studied in one ^ub-unit in order to help pupils 
understand the relationships among them and the 
extent to which the government influences all 
aspects of life. Pupils should understand that tl ^ 
system is not static and that to label coxantries 
totalitarian or democratic really i r/olves the use 
of ideal types, similar to the ideal types used for 
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social systems in unit one and economic systems in 
earlier grades. They should try to decide where 
they vould place the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. today 
in terms of a continuum from democracy to totali*- 
tarianism. 

The last sub-vmit on foreign policy treats the 
relations of the U.S.S.R. with other countries and 
introduces its split with the Chinese Communists. 
Pupils try to analyze alternative courses of action 
for U#S. foreign policy in terms of what they have 
learned about the Soviet Union. 



Unit 3: China (approxLT^tely 7 or '8 vcsks) 



China was chosen because of its importance in world 
affairs ^because it is the second most impoirtant 
communist country in the world—and perhaps the most 
dangerous one to world peace, and because it represents 
an important Asiatic culture • Pi'^ils are able to com- 
pare the different policies followed by communists in 
China and in the Soviet Union. They also can examine 
our policies toward China in the light of the split 
between these two communist powers and the knowledge 
they have gained about China as a whole. 

At the end of their study of the social, political, and 
economic systems in China, pupils should compare China 
with the U.S.S.R. and with other countries they have 
studied so far* They might try to place China on one 
continuum showing political systems, another showing 
social systems, and another showing economic systems 
as they make these comparisons. 
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Unit k: India (approximately we 

India was chosen " because it is an A 
and important in world affairs, 
large country which began its indepe 
about the same level of living as t 
China when China turned communist, 
similar kinds of popiilation pressure 
and economic problr^ms, but is trying 
problems throijgh democratic means an 
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tween India and China and also bet*:; 
Western Europe in terms of the econ* 
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The unit on India is used as a 

velop a number of anthropological c 
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tenth grade course on American hist 
theory about which factors lead to 
and which to reform movements. 



Culminating Section (approximately 



At the end of the year pupils shoul 
different areas of the world in mor 
should examine and refine generaliz 
they developed in the early units. 
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Unit h: India (approximately weeks) 



India was chosen becauae it is an Aseatic culture 
and important in world affairs. It is a 
large country which began its independence at Just 
about the same level: of living as that found in 
China when China turned communist. It is faced with 
similar kinds of population pressures arid social 
and economic problems, but is trying to solve these 
problems throi:gh democratic means and a mixed market- 
command economy. Pupils should make cofl\parisons be- 
tween India e.nd China and also bet^ieon In^^ia and 
Western Europe in teims of the econcr-iic^ po3.it leal, 
and social systems. 

The unit on India is used as a vehicle to de- 

velop a number of anthropological concepts related 
to the ciiltural problems of introducing technological 
change into a society. The unit also calls for 
testing a theory of economic growth studied in the 
tenth grade course on American history as well as a 
theory about which factors lead to revolutionary 
and which to reform movements. 

C ulminating Section (approximately one -half week) 



At the end of the year pupils shoTxLd compare the 
different areas of the world in more detail and 
should examine and refine generalizations which 
they developed in the early units. 
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THE PLACE OF THE COURSE IN THE OVERALL CURRICULUM 



It is important for teachers to understand how 
this course fits into the rest of the Center *s 
curricular framework. If pupils have come through 
the Center's courses for the elementary school, 
they will have developed considerable understanding 
of the culture concepts, including understanding 
of how cultural values affect other aspects of 
thu total social system; including the economic 
and political systems. 

In the fourth grade course, pupils -criLLl have looked 
at a village in India and at a rxiral and an urban 
ccnanmity in the Soviet Union as they studied, at 
an elementary level, comparative economic systems. 
This course, which develops a number o^^ economic con- 
cepts^ includes the contrasting systems to emphasize 
the relationship of the economic system to cultural 
values and the social and political systems • 

The eleventh grade coiJ^'se*^Ls not the only one to in- 
troduce pupils to other areas of the v;orld. Pupils 
will have studied the geography of the U.St, Canada, 
and Latin America in grade five* In earlier coxirses, 
they will have studied some geography in connection 
with their units on families and communities around 
the worlde For example, as they studied families ag- 
round the world in grades one and two, they will have 
found out something about Japan, some of the people in 
Peru, the Hausa of Nigeria, Soviet life in Moscow, and 
a Kibbutz commxmity in Israel. In grade three they 
will have studied life in Paris as well as life in one 
of the South Pacific Islands. In grade four they will 
have studied geography in relationship to the U#S#S»R., 



India, and the Trobriajad Islands, 
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India, and the Trobriatd Islands. Moreover, in 
either grade eight or nine, pupils will have studied 
an area study on the Middle Easto In the twelfth 
grade course, pupils will encounter an area study on 
Africa South of the Sahara and will look briefly at 
a number of countries particularly in Latin America 
and Southeast Asia in the unit on Underdeveloped 
Countries. Moreover, the case study on Viet Nam in 
the unit on War and Peace includes some geographic 
study of Southeast Asia. Almost all of the important 
areas of the world, with the exception of Australia, 
are included in some place irithin the curriculum. 

The eleventh gr^ide course is, built upon a Junior 
high sequence in the behavioi^'3,1 sciences. Piipils 
study sociology and some anthropology in grade 
seven in a course on Man and Society. They study 
the American political system in grade eight. And 
they study economics, with an emphasis upon the 
American economic system in grade nine. The Middle 
East study in grade eight or nine will have continued 
to develop concepts in anthropology and sociology, 
economics, and political science. The study of the 
American social, political, and economic system is 
developed in greater time depth in the U.S. history 
course in grade ten. Therefore, pupils in the 
eleventh grade course in area studies should have 
learned a large proportion of the concepts and 
generalizations needed to analyze other social, 
economic, and political systems. They can test 
and refine these generalizations against data from 
other cultures. Economic concepts and generalizations 
are also taught in several of the twelfth grade units r. 

Pupils will have a chance to expand their knowledge 
of factors affecting technological, economic, and 
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social change when they st\idy both Africa and the 
unit on Underdeveloped Countries in the twelfth 
grade course • They will look at the issue of se- 
curity and freedom in the United States at that 
level also; and can compare the way in which this 
issue is handled in this country with the way in 
which it is handled in the areas studied in 
the eleventh grade co\irse- 

This eleventh gi^ade coxirse includes much of the con- 
tent on Merican foreign policy which is usivally 
tai^ght in AT^erican hiatox^y courGes- For oxnmple^ the 
tenth grc.de course does not ileal with t\K:nti::ith cen- 
tiuy foreign policy iiiatters, ui^.h the Itold 'J-^rs or 
with the Korean War. These wai^s are taiight j.n con- 
nection with the history section of the area titudy :ca 
Western Eiwopo. Foreign relations with each of the 
areas studied is treated at some length in each of the 
units. Nor is the eleventh grade covx:/j the final 
course in which pupils will study questions related 
to American foreign policy and war and peace. In the 
twelfth grade, they will study U.S. relations with 
/ifrica, a long unit on War and Puacc^ and questions 
related to foreign aid. Pupils study U.S. relations with 
the Middle East in the junior high school and oyxc 
relations with Cuba in the eighth grade unit on the 
executive system. 

THE PORMT OF THE HBSOURCB UNITS 

The main part of each resource unit is set up in a 
..d.o.uble-page formt to help teachers see the relation- 
Ships among objectives, content, teaching procedures, 
and materials of instruction* The objectives are 
fovind in the first column on the left-hand page* 
This colvunn answers the questions: Wl]^ should we 
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letters. 
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a particular procedure, the teacher et 
the last objective (s) listed in the c 
single procedure. An objective is not 
a different objective intervenes a 

The generalizations are presented in 1 
social scientist. Teachers should nol 
have pupils memorize the generalizatic 
are stated. Rather, pupils shoizld be 
generalize in their own words. 

It should be noted that any one teach: 
may help develop several generalizatic 
more skills, and one or more attitude! 
most useful procedures are frequently 
help achieve several types of objecti-' 
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i^t column on the left-hand page. 
3rs the questions: Why shoxold we 



use this procedure or teach this content? What should 
be the focus of the procedure? The second column on 
the left-hand page presents an outline of content* 
This column answers the question: What topics shciild 
we teach? The first column on the right-hand page 
includes suggested teaching procedures. This coltimn 
answers the question: How can we teach these objectives 
and this content? The final column on inaterials 
of instruction answers the question: With what 
mater i€Lis can we teach these objectives and this 
conteut? 

A I:.oy r:.;od in the o'oJ.';.jtI'v :3 coI\' ?'n 'ro mke t]:e 
tyxj^ of objective htixnd out el.:-^rly« C ;:ne.':al).iatioQS 
'oxe v:cevC:T.ed a G and 'v^re :ln ijlain t^r^* a'l.T.lg 
are precoA^d by an""S and are underlinBdo Att Ivud.timl 
bebAviors ore preceded by an A and are In capital 
letters. 

If no objective is found In the left-hand column for 
a particular procedure, the teacher should look at 
the laist objective (s) listed in the column for a 
single procedure. An objective is not repeated until 
a different objective intervenes o 

The generalizations are presented in the words of the 
social scientist* Teachers should not attempt to 
have pupils memorize the generalizations as they 
are stated* Rather, pupils should be encouraged to 
generalize in their own words* 

It should be noted that any one teaching procedure 
may help develop several generalizations^ one or 
more skills, and one or more attitudes. Indeed, the 
most useful procedures are frequently those which 
help achieve several types of objectives* 



By knowing what generalization (s) are listed for a 
particular procedure, the teacher can direct his 
handling of the procedure to appropriate ends, Ab 
stated earlier, however, he should not fee], tliat 
pupils should learn a generalisation as the result" 
of this one procedure • The procedure should help lead 
to the development of the generalization but is almost 
never the only procedure aimed at accomplishing this . 
end, even './ithin the same unit> 

J£ notbl.'og is p;clnted in the cc^.tant colii.nn oppo^'jzt.e 
a particular Vv;cccdT>re, the LC-.'.o'':;r f^hould look .:it '-he 
3Bot co)a:::;irt i-.;^; eated for an ^:'^xJX'^jc proeoi]i::ve» It 
i9 nob rr.v.::;C;;u?d ?or each n^w pooccdiix'e* 

The Uiaterials colixoin does nob lucD.ude complete bib- 
liographic data nor all of the references which Mght 
be used* The bibliographic data can be found in 
the bibliography at the end of the main body of 
the unit* The bibliography frequently includes other 
books and materials which may be used in the unit 
but which are not so necessary as those listed in 
the body of the unit« Teachers are encouraged to 
add other materials as they are published or suit- 
able materials which are in their school libraries 
but which are not listed in the bibliography. 

AmiTING RESOURCE UNITS TO SBBCIPIC COURSES 

The units provided by the Center are resource units. 
Nattorally, teachers are expected and encouraged to add 
their own ideas for materials and teaching procedures* 
These units are Intended to suggest possibilities, not 
to present a cut-and-dried course* 
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Since these units are resource units 
not expected to use a3JL of the suggei 
Indeed, they could loob do so in any o 
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are most suitable for each class* B 
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transfer value of the skill and 
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2, The general ability level of tb 

For example, in a class with la 
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of the Smelser theory related t 
olutlonary movements in the un3 
may wish to reduce the amovint c 
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units o He my need to omit sob 
on the more difficult reading u 
may wish to use more audio-visi] 
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Since these units are resource units ^ teachers are 
not expected to use all of the suggested procedures* 
Indeed, they could nab do so in any one class. Rather- 
a teacher should select and add pcocedures which 
are most suitable for each class- He should consider 
a number of factors as he makes his selection. 

1. The objectives which he wishes to emphasize in 
the unit. 

Cuppofje the teacher disoove:os that pupils ncod 
more help on certain slrLlls r;i!ch ovaliaetrng 
£jcurc03 of Inforsatiou in t-?ra^s of bJ.os ond 
conpot-o^i^.oy of authors. Ho can build JAore ox- 
eroiflos bo develop thi^s flilll and omit soine of 
the activities designsd to achieve different ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, he may discover 
that his pupils have developed considerable com- 
petency in this skill, and he may omit some of 
the procedures in the last unit designed to 
teach the skill. (However, he should probably 
use some of them so that pupils will see the 
transfer value of the skill and can use it to 
help come to sozae conclusions about the area 
studied.) 

2. The general ability level of the class . 

For example, in a class with largely low-ability 
pupils, the teacher may wish to omit the testing 
of the Smelser theory related to reform and rev- 
olutionary movements in the unit on India. He 
may wish to reduce the amount of time spent on 
some of the historical material in all of the 
units o He iimy need to omit some activities based 
on the more difficult reading materials, and he 
may wish to use more audio-visual materials. 
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3» The different abilities and interests of class 
members > 

This criterion is particularly important in 
selecting individual and small group activities 
and reading materials. 

k. Previous experiences of pupils in the class * 

The selection of objectives, content, procedures, 
and materials will depend in part upon: (a) pre- 
vious expeifiences cut-side of school, iacludjng 
those resuiti.iig fraji pvipils' isocio-occncnic back- 
ground and thsir vrork ejad travel exprjri:o::cos; and 
(b) cerlier school e:cperiences, i.ncludiT:ig vhe ther 
or not pupils have come through earlier courfses in 
the Center's curricult^m. 

If pupils have not studied the junior high school 
courses, for example, the teacher will need to 
spend much more time developing some of the con- 
cepts and generalizations needed to analyze th6 
political, economic, and social systems of the 
area being studied. If pupils have not studied 
the unit on the Middle East or some geography unit 
or course in the junior Mgh school, the teacher 
will need to spend more time developing geographic 
concepts, generalizations, and skills. Indeed, the 
time needed to teach these units may be expanded 
enough so that it would be wise to omit the final 
unit on India. 

It will make a difference, too, if some pupils have 
had the earlier Project courses and others have not. 
Procedures will have to be included to help those 
who have not had the other courses build the needed 
background while the rest of the class studies new 
materials • 
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5» The rest of the school curricu! 
studies and in other fields. 

The teacher will need to consic 
as the following: 

(a) Will pupils study the twel: 
this Center's curriculum? 
might wish to substitute t] 
Africa South of the Sahara 
India. Or he might want t( 
spent on the other units o: 
India to F.ake room for the 
on War and Peace, If piTpi.' 
traditional UoS. history 
heavy emphasis upon foreigi 
teacher might reduce the t: 
relations with the U.S. in 
studies. Moreover, he mig^ 
world wars and then focus i 
in the history section on 1 

(b) What are pupils studying ii 
classes, if anything, aboui 
which might be related to ^ 
or about communication skil 
possibe to correlate some c 
two classes. For example, 
pare papers in which they \ 
social studies on conteiit £ 
classes on writing skixls. 
unit on the Soviet Union, i 
Russian literatiire in Englj 

(c) Does the school have a comj 
use in math classes which v 
taking math to develop comj 
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The rest of the scb : >^l curriculum, both in social 
studies and in other fields ♦ 

The teacher will need to consider questions such 
as the following: 

(a) Will pupils study the twelfth grade course in 
this Center^s curriculum? If not, the teacher 
might wish to substitute the area study on 
Africa South of the Sahara for the unit on 
India. Or he might want to reduce the time 
spent on the other units or ciuit the unit on 
India to rcake room for the l::jGlf>}i grade unit 
on War and Peace # If pupils l:a;3 ^tivlied a 
traditional U<iS. history cource. Including a 
heavy etnphasis upon foreign jJolicy, 'the 
teacher might reduce the time spent on foreign 
relations with the U.S. in each of the area 
studies. Moreover, he might only mention the 
world wars and then focus upon their effects 
in the history section on Western Europe. 

(b) What are pupils studying in their English 
classes, if anything, about world literature 
which might be related to the areas studied 
or about communication skills? It might be 
possibe to correlate some of the work in the 
two classes. For example, pupils might pre- 
pare papers in which they wo^Ild get help in 
social studies on content and in English 
classes on writing skills. Or during the 
unit on the Soviet Union, students might read 
Russian literatvire in English classes. 

(c) Does the school have a computer hookup fc"»" 
use in math classes which would enable pupils 
taking math to develop computer programs to 
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help solve some of the problems they en- 
counter in the area studies. For example , 
pupils have developed a computer program 
to help predict population grovth in 
China, given different sets of assmptions. 

6. Materials available for the course . 

Some procedures will have to be omitted or modified 
if certain materials are not available or if other 
materials cannot be substituted. Certain suggestions 
for modifications ha\''e been made for the unit on the 
ScTict Union where bo.cq of the most ii;7.e:?iil rr:aterials 
ax'e now out of print. Those out-of-print boosts 
shoxild be used if they are available in the local 
or school library, and so they are included in the 
bibliography. The teacher should attempt to obtain 
some of them through second-hand book stores > and 
he should watch for re -issues in paperback form. 
The bibliographies for this course are extensive. 
The teacher should examine his library to find out 
what is available, and should then order the other 
books which are most crucial, planning to add to 
the library and classroom facilities each year. 
The teacher should also be on the lookout for new 
books presenting varied viewpoints about the areas 
studied. He should also begin to build a file of 
magazine clippings which have reference to ciirrent 
aspects of the topics taugjit in the course. 
It is important when pvu:*chasing books to provide 
books presenting varied points of view, particularly 
on the modem situation in each of these areas. 
Otherwise, it will be difficult to develop skills of 
critical evaluation of materials or to have pupils 
arrive at their own generalizations about these areas. 
Presenting books and articles with only one viewpoint 
would predetemne their findings and run counter to 
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the attempt to have pupils inve 
situation themselves and draw t 
elusions. 

?• Current Affairs 

Some of the siiggested procedure 
or modified and others added to 
of current affairs. Unhappily, 
related to these units occur ai 
These events should be used to 
in the units and to provide lea 
of specific topics within each 
isipoii:ant crises mi^ht make it 
the order of units to take advc 
intei-est. | 

8. lectors in the comiaunity which 
the teacher can handle certain 
issues or the kinds of resoiirce 



9. The need for variety in procedi 
to the next, from one day to tl: 
within any class hour . 

As te -chers adapt and add to ur 
keep xn mind certain things abc 
has been developed. First, the 
each unit. Certain things are 
and other things later because 
develop certain concepts or pre 
before other ideas are presente 
order of procedures or content 
teacher needs to analyze the cc 
needed to teach each procedixre 
whether the shift is wise or, i 
what else needs to be shifted i 
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the attempt to have pupils investigate the 
situation themselves and draw their own con- 
clusions. 

7. Current Affairs 

Some of the suggested procedures may be dropped 
or modified and others added to take advantage 
of current affairs. Unhappily, serious problems 
related to these vmits occur almost every year. 
These events should be used to stimuJ^ate interest 
in the maits and to provide leads to the study 
of specific topics within each unit. Particularly 
iiaportant crises mi^ht mke it wise to shift 
the order, of ivaits to take advantage of ciurrent 
interest . 

8* Factors in the comsaimity which might affect how 
the teacher can handle certain controvgrsial 
issues or the kinds of resource people available . 

9» The need for variety in procedures from one unit 
to the next, from one day to the next, and 
within any class hour .~ 

As teachers adapt and add to units, they should 
ir.eep in mind certain things about how the course 
has been developed. First, there is a flow to 
each \mit. Certain things are placed first 
and other things later because of the need to 
develop certain concepts or present certain data 
before other ideas are presented. Before the 
order of procedures or content is shifted, the 
teacher needs to analyze the concepts and data 
needed to teach each procedure in order to decide 
whether the shift is wise or, if it is made, 
what else needs to be shifted in order to provide 
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the "background needed for carrying out the pro- 
cedure. Whatever the teacher does, he should 
develop a logical flow, A jumbled order which has 
**no logical progression may interfere with the pupils' 
organization and development of ideas. Moreover, if 
many topics are treated superficially at one point 
early in the unit and then treated again later, 
pupils • interest needed to motivate their study may 
be blunted. By all means, the flow of the units 
should not be determined just by who happens to be 
ready with a report or panel discussion first. Nor 
is it Trlse to set up a ivories of rei.orts to be pre- 
sented one aftor enoth.:^r, vith no vcVi. ialvicii in pro- 
ceclm-e or ^rithouv f».ny iittcinpt to fx I: y:. -a hi'co their 
proper place in the j:;ctKj^^liile of obhcv : ...d'ii''eG for 
developing topics. 

The teacher will need, of course, to acliipt the teaching 
unit from day to day to make sure that he provides a 
variety of procedures within each day^s lesson. Except 
in xmusual classes, 11th grade pupils should not be 
expected to maintain a high interest level if they are 
asked to do the same thing for the entire class period. 
Although the resource xanits have been written to pro- 
vide a variety within the present order of procedures, 
the main responsibility for providing this variety must 
lie with the teacher. Since he will not use all of 
the procedures suggested in the resource \mits, and 
since he will add others, he could end up with little 
variety from day to day or within one class hour. 
Moreover, he will get behind in his plans or shift his 
plans somewhat from day to day depending upon what 
happens in class. This does not mean that he must 
make marked changes in the flow of procedures. It does 
mean that even a teaching \mit must be adjusted from 
day to day. Few teachers, if they are flexible enough 
to take into account pupils' questions and interests, 



can build lesson plans for even one 
making adjustments from one day to 
plans will fit into the overall un: 
cannot be developed ahead of ti2r« x 
lesson plans to be followed day afi 
sequently, small adjustments in the 
cedures may have to be made each 
provide variety in the lesson. 

The teacher must keep in mind othe: 
he decides which procedures to omi 
procedures to ^.dd. First, has he ; 
;30me procediuos to teach each of ' ' 
has decided to l:ay to achiev^e? Ir! 
others to achieve the,*3e encl:^? So., 
procedures to teach of 'die ooiij 
If not, does he think this conteut 
If so, he must think of other x/ays 
At the present time there are a mi 
to teach most of the objectives an 
to teach some of the same content. 
also be cut if all of the procedur 
teach it are omitted. This statem 
evident. However, sometimes teach 
come to a certain point in a unit, 
to teach content they think Import 
easiest thing at the last moment — 
it. An informal lecture may be us 
this guide makes clear on page f ^ 
other procedures might be better o 
self might be cut in some classes.. 

As the teacher shifts activities a 
also remember that each procedure 
accomplish certain objectives. If 
activity is shifted to a later poi 
probably needs modifying to provid 
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can build lesson plans for even one week without 
making adjustments from one day to the next. These 
plans will fit into the overall unit, but the unit 
cannot be developed ahead of time merely as a set of 
lesson plans to be followed day after day. Con- 
sequently, small adjustments in the order of pro- 
cedures may have to be made each day in order to 
provide variety in the lesson. 

The teacher must keep in mind other questions as 
he decides which procedures to omit or v;hich new 
procedures bo e,dd. First, has be I.:.pt at least 
iiome procediaas to toach eaoh of ?I:o cb,jc«rtive?3 \ie 
svxs decided to try to achieve? Ir' not, can lie acid 
others to achie've thei'3e end^^? P;cc-::.id, ho^s he kv^pt 
procedures to fceach ^11 of the cou'jenb suggested? 
If not, does he think this contG;.vt should be taught? 
If so, he must think of other trays of presenting it. 
At the present time there are a mniTiber of suggestions 
to teach most of the objectives and even a number 
to teach some of the same content. The content must 
also be cut if all of the procedures designed to 
teach it are omitted* This statement seems self- 
evident • However, sometimes teachers suddenly 
come to a certain point in a unit, with no plans 
to teach content they think important. They do the 
easiest thing at the last moment --lecture to cover 
it. An informal lecture may be used at times, as 
this guide makes clear on page four; however; ■ / 
other procedures might be better or the content it- 
self might be cut in some classes. 

As the teacher shifts activities arouuad he should 
also remember that each procedure is written to 
accomplish certain objectives. If an initiatory 
activity is shifted to a later- point in a unit, it 
probably needs modifying to provide for greater 
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analysis than is called for in a procedure designed 
to explore pupils* existing knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, arouse their interest, relate the unit 
• topic to previously-studied material or to develop 
an overview for the \mit. Similarly, if later pro- 
cedures are shifted to the introductory stage, they 
will need modification. Use of a film to introduce 
a unit will differ from its \ise during the develop- 
mental stage of a unit which will in turn differ 
from its use during a culminating stage • Its in- 
troductory use might te designed to raise questions, 
present conflicting points of view, or provide an over- 
view for the unit* Duilng the development stage, it 
might be used to provide data for thorough analysis 
of a specific topic or to help teach a skill or de- 
velop an attitude. During a culminating stage it 
migiit be tised as a summary or even as a test device 
in which pupils are called upon to sviggest limitations 
of the data or to cocopare its presentation with what 
they have already learned in the unit. Usually, the 
same film is not equally useful for all three pur- 
poses; however, some films could be used at any stage 
if the teacher adapts the procedure to the purpose • 

These resource units are already voluminous. It is 
impossible to suggest all of the ways in which one 
procedure might be varied or one material might be 
used. Naturally, pupils could prepare written reports 
rather than oral reports on certain topics. Or an 
oral report could be turned into f. symposiimi, a panel 
discussion, or role-playing. Or pupils might present 
the same raal!erial through charts or bulletin board dis- 
plays , through mock newspapers , through dittoed written 
reports, etc. The decision on which form to use may 
depend xipon the teacher's assessment of how important 
it is for the entire class to obtain the information, 
upon the extent to which he has relied upon oral reports 
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in the last unit, and upon his assessment of the 
relative effectiveness of using oral reports in a 
particular class. Of course written report.s or 
other types of written materials can be dittoed for 
class use, and charts and bulletin board materials 
can be studied by the entire class. However, the 
teacher must decide whether or not the topic 
suggested for an oral presentation is in5)ortant for 
the entire ciasc or crucial to the unit before he 
decides whether or not and in what ways to modify 
the siiggested procedure. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THESE MATERIALS 



The Curriculimi Center at the University of Minnesota 
has as its major goal the development and try-out of 
a new cvirricular framework for grades K-12# The 
basic assumptions of the staff and the criteria for 
selecting toping are discussed in the Center's Back- 
ground Paper #1 A tentative curricular fiBmework was 
used in developing a series of resoiirce units and 
sample pupil materials at various levels where 
they were needed. No attempt was made to develop 
a complete set of materials for pupils. Rather, 
the aim was to ti^ out the curriculum, using as 
many materials available from other soiirces as 
possible, supplementing these materials with 
a few developed by the Center only where they were 
needed in order to teach the units. At some fut\ire 
date, members of the staff may work with publishers 
and audio-visual producers to develop more complete 
sets of materials. However, tryout of these materials 
has shown that the eleventh grade course can be 
taught with materials c\irrently available. 
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.'i^nx Ui*' SKIUvS 


Western 
Ehirope 


U.S.S.R. 


China 


Ind; 


ATTACKS PROBLEMS IN A RATIONAL MANNER 










Identifies and defines problems 






X 


X 


*a. Identifies value conflicts 


X 




X 


X 


Sets up hypotheses 


• X 


X 


X 


X 


*a. Sets up hypotheses by applying previously-learned con- 
cepts and generalizations. 






X 




"^3- Sets up ways of testing hypotheses 


X 




X 




*a. Deduces possible consequences from hypotheses (if-then 
statements) to guide collection of data. 




X 






4. Considers the relevance of each of the social science dis- 
ciplines, and uses the types of questions asked and 
analytical concepts UGed in the relevant disciplines to 
help him analyv.e the problem. 


X 


X 


X 


X 

_2_x 


Conolders altorT>itive courses of action. 




X 


X J 


JfOCAlTSS. ]^ 










''^l. Uses appropriate reference booTcs to locate Inforvoatidn 










*a. Uses almanacs and encyclopedias 










*b. Uses Reader's Guide to locate infornation 


X 




X 


: 


Co Uses Statements Yearbook 


X 








d. Uses references to locate information about living 
authors. 




X 






Locates information by using the index in books 








X 


GATHERS INFORMATION EFFECTIVELY 










*1. Adjusts reading rate to purpose in reading 




X 






*2. Reads for the main ideas 


X 




X 


X 


treads for details 


X 








Interprets tables, graphs, and charts. 


Tiib.Sc Gra 


Graphs 


Tab.&Gra 




*a. Draws inferences from tables, graphs, and charts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


b. Looks for graphic devices vhich may be misleading 




X 






Interprets cartoons 


X 


X 


X 




* o. Listens for details . - . ■ 


X 








* (. Listens for main ideas 


X 








^Introduced in earlier course. 
ErJc ^ stated as objective. 
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Summary 


3 IN A RATIONAL MANNER 
Vd deFines problems 
3 value conflicts 


V 




X 

V 


X 




tiheses 

/potheses by applying previously -learned con- 
generalizations. ) 
of testing hypotheses 


A 

X 

V 


X 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 




^ssible consequences from hypotheses ^ if-then 
s) to guide collection of data. 


A 


X 


X 






i relevance of each of the social science dis- 
i uses the types of questions asked and 
rricepts used in the relevant disciplines to 
;.yxe the problem. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




^2£^;Siiy.?,.il2y£s^ action* " " 




1 X 


X 


■""~x " " " 














^te reference books to J.ocate inf oration 

iacs and encyclopedias " ' 




— . 








pr's Guide to locate information 


X 




X 


X 
X 




iiusn^s Yearbook 


X 










cences to locate inforaation about living 
L^mation by using the index in books 




X 








riON EFFECTIVELY ) 
^ng rate to purpose in reading 

5 main ideas i " 

:ails f 

tibles^ graphs, and charts. 

^rences from tables, graphs. and charts ' 


X 
X 

Tc!,C).& Gra, 

V 


X 

Graphs 


X 

Tab.&Gra. 


X 
X 




graphic devices which may be misleading 
irtoons 

ietails '■ — ' 

:iain ideas 

earlier cowse. ' * 
Jt stated as objective, 
i ^ 

ERIC 


A 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
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EVALUATES INFORMATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 










*1. Checks on the accuracy of infortnatian« 


X 


X 






*a. Checks i^acts against' his own background of information 
and collects additional information when he needs it 
to check the facts. 




X 






Checks on the "bias and competency of witnesses, authors, 
and producers of materials. 


X 


X 


X 




*1) Differentiates between primary sources and secondary 
accounts 


X 








*c. Compares sources of infonnation 


X 








*1) Looks for points of agreement and disagreement ojaong 
witnecses and authors and other sources of inform- 
tlon. 


_^ X 


X 


X 




"^d. Identifiss and e^camines sdesvruptions to decide v/hotKer 
or not he con accept them. 


X 


X 


X 




'^ij IdeatiiMes cultural aasui^ptious 


■ X 






Recognizes differences in difficulty of proving 
statements. 




X 






*1) Differeatiates between facts and estimates 


X 








*2) Differentiates between factSj inferences t.ud value 
judgements 




X 






*2. Checks on the completeness of data and is wary of general- 
izations based on insufficient evidence 


X 


X 


X 




*a. Rejects post-hoc arguments; looks for another factor 
which may have caused the later event 


X 


X 


X 




^h. Rejects assumption of cause -effect relationship in 

correlations; looks for another factor which may have 
caused both parts of a correlation. 


X 




X 




Rejects whole-part falacies 






X 




* d. Identifies card stacking 


X 


X 






* e. Examines sample ueed in study to see if it is represent- 
ative of the population for which generalizations are 
being made. 


X 


X 






looks for causative factors other than those mentioned 
in source of information. 


X 








*3- Detects inconsistencies 


X 


X 


X 




* h. Distinguiiuhes between relevant and irrelevant information 




X 






^ a. Identifies persuasiion devices 


X 


X 
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Summary 


lATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 












) accxiracy of information o 


X 


X 








Its against 'his own bacljground of informtion 
:ts additional infonnation when he needs it 
ihe facts. 




X 








the bias and competency of witnesses, authors, 
:ers of materials. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




?ntiates between primary sources and secondary 


X 










iources of information 


X 










*or points of agreement and disagreenient cuuong 
OS and authors and other sources of inforroa- 


X 


X 


X 


^ _x^ _ 




i and e^Lainides va.6s^r.apticrns to decide v/hother 
can accept them. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




xes cultural assiinptions 


X 










differences in difficulty of proving 




X 




V 

J\ 


— 


ntlates between facts and estimates 


X 










ntiates between facts, inferences and value 
fnts 




X 




X 




i completeness of data and is wary of general - 
(d on insufficient evidence 


X 


X 


X 


X 




jst-hoc arguments; looks for another factor 
have caused the later event 


X 


X 


X 






[sumption of cause -effect relationship in 
Ins; looks for another factor which may have 
fh parts of a correlation. 


X 




X 






^ole-part falacies 






X 






1 card stacking 


X 


X 








^ample used in stxjdy to see if it is represent- 
ee population for which generalizations are 


X 


X 








crausative factors other than those mentioned 
jof information. 


X 










isistencies 


X 


X 


X 






! between relevant and irrelevant information 




X 








j persu^siion devices 


X 


X 
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TTC|Tf*<^ L»L'lj<T?n*7^"nfTr PWY^PA'DUTP QVTT T c 
UoxiiO rjT r jlL> L IV Jti uiljVJLrKBrnlu oi\JJ-fJ-o 










naS a S6ns6 ox CLiSbaDce ancL aresL 




Y 






^a. ooinpcLres aiooances wioxi Known distances 




V 






^D. uonipares areas wiun Known areas 




A 


V 




■^2. Uses the atlas Index to locate plEces 








V 


3* xnoerpreus maps 










*a. Differentiates between sjnall-scale and large-scale mapf? 
aucL Knows wnea uo use eacn 


V 








^u. laenuiiies aisooruiono on maps 




V 

. A 






*l) Compares mp grid with globe grid to detect distor- 
tions on ID6.PS 




V* 







2) Selects the appropriate type of ).:?.p projectioa (or 
f^lobe ) for a sp^^cific piirpcsa _ . „ 




V 






c. Uses the i:i2.p or globe to estimate distances north ciud 
ooaT;n ana to coMpare Tisaps oi ai..riC;Vpnt scale* 





V 

.v.- 


— 




d. Uses meridl-ans to, idpntify .<;Viffey^i)c.^'^ in tiine ?.nnr^5? 


V 

^JS 







^ e. jjravs iniGx eu<2v?s irom mspg 






X. 


Draws inferences from a comparison of different map 
patterns of the same area 


V 

X 


fr 


V 


* k. Develops a system of reelons to fit a partir.tp.ar purpnsp 


V 
















jwaKes ancL muerpreus. oiroej-ines 




Y 


Y 
A 




^ 2. Looks for relationships among events within one country 
auu wiunm a worj-ciwicie oime irEUiieworK 




V 

A 


V 

A 


v 
A 


J5 • nas a sense oi zuq pe.g^saKe of tiime 




V 

A,. . 


V 

X 




a. ocmpares xengons ox periods or events 






A 




* h. Bees meaningful differences between eras; notes relation- 
ship within any era between institutions and cultural 

a 3 O UlUjJu X U U S 




Y 
A 






UAuaiMiZjJJjD PdHU RvilujlojitO iiip UKMAi lUrl AwiJ i/JKAWS CONC4tUSION57 










^ ■ xucii uxj. cLxx X cx cliuco XQ Qaua 


Y 








^ • wt* OL.^ux X^cS Cia uo 






Y 
A 




* 3- Applies previously -learned concepts and generalizations to 

UCW vJLaba 


Y 


Y 


Y 

JCi, 


Y 


* if. Relates ideas to ideas acquired from other so'jroes of 

information, and nyCAnic^p^ n^jri cf*Y«im"l"nTP -PnY* ■fmrin 




X 


I 
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Summary 


}EOGRAPHIC SKTT.Tfi 












>f d.is'fca.nce and area 




X 








I i stances with known distances 




X 








\reas with known areas 




X 


X 


X 




is index to locate "olaces 








X 




IPS 












iates between sPTall -scale and large-scale njenDs 
wnen to use each 












3 distortions on nia"Ds 




X 








map grid with globe grid to detect distor- 

jd inaps 












3 the aiopropriate tvDe of* ''•■'^.T) iDroiection for 
iTor a specific piU7pcs3 













kip or globe to estiimte dirAances north aad 
"ho co^Tnare tiia'Ds of di Pf r't'^'^nt «^,t**nlp. 


X 








M^^.ns t-O iflGntifv ddCfGrenr.^'^ in time 7.on<^5^ 


}C 










rcencs^s from mars 


— 


nferences from a comiDarison of different rnfvn 
IS of the same area 


X 


# 


X 


X 




/stem of regions to fit a parti(;^iilar purpose 


X 










LOPED TIME SENSE j 












Derprets timelines 


# 


X 


X 






Lationships among events within one country 
worldwide time framework 




X 


X 


X 


J*" 


^f the pasBCLRe of time 




X 


X 






Lengths of periods or events 






X 






lul differences between erast note^ relRtinn— 
-ny era between institutions and cultural 




X 








^ALYZES INFORMATION AND DRAWS CONCLURTONS 












Lfferences in data 


X 










lata 






X 






Lously-learned concepts and generalizations to 


X 


X 


X 


X 




3 to ideas acquired from other sources of 
and organizes own structure for topic 




X 






- 
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Studies data to see if he needs to gather more data before 
coming to conclusions 




X 






Tests hypotheses against data 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


7. Uses ideal types in analyzing social a/stems 


X 








*6. Generalizes from dAta 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


*9. Revises generalizations^ if necessary^ in the light of new 
data 






X 


X 1 


*10, Considers possible consequences of alternative courses of 
action 




X 


X 


X 1 


*a. Having examined the cause of a problem, scrutinizes 

possible consecLuences of alternative courses of action, 
evaluates them in the light of basic TQfalues^ lists 
arguments for and e^ainst each propooalj and selects 
tentative courses of action which seem most likely to 
prove helpful in achieving desired goals. 








1 


COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH OTHERS 




X 




1 


*1. Presents effective symposia 




X 
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Summary 


to see if he needs to gather more data before 
iclusions 




X 








fses against data 


X 


Y 


Y 
A 


V 
A 




j'pes in analyzing social systems 


X 










.^rom dita 


X 


X 


X 


X 




.alizations; if necessary, in the light of new 






X 


X 




^sible consequences of alternative courses of 




X 


X 


X 




iiniaed the cause of a problem, scrutinizes 
Consequences of alternative courses of action, 

them in the light of basic ^jalues, lists 
[ for and egainst each proposal, and selects 

courses of action which seem most likely to 
pful in achieving desired goals. 












FECTIVELy WITH OTHERS 




X 








ective symposia 




X 
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SBQUEMTIAL DEVEIX)PMEOT OF ATTITUDLNAL BEHAVIORS 



*1. Is curious about social data and wishes to read and study 
further in the social sciences. 



Is committed to the free examination of social attitudes 
and data. Searches actively for different points of view anc 
interpretations . 



Western 
Europe 



U,S.S.R. 



China 



X 



Is sceptical ot the i'in&lity of knowledge; considers gener- 
alizations and theories as tentative, always subject to 
change in the light of new evidence. 



X 



Is sceptical or conventional truths and demands that widely-" 
held and popular notions be judged in accordance with 
standar ds of empirical validation. 
*5rT?aIues^o5jec^'i'^^ 

affecting his intorpretation of o/l-loace. 
■^''^aTl^espect¥'l} Vrd^^ 

and preconc-aptions 



prejT.viicos 



•J^ H7''EvaIuafesn[ IS'brJiia^ 

accepting evidence and genera lizations * 
Values the scientific method lind rational thought as 



applied to social as well as to natural data. 



*9 



8. values J^nowledge ror the sake or Knowledge^ as a means of 
hel ping men understand the world in which he lives. 



Believes that the social sciences can contribute to men's 
welfare by providing information and explanatory general- 
izatlons JWfa^lclL help men ach ieve th^jr goal a. 



*10. Is sceptical of theories of single causation in the social 
sclePGeq. 



*11. Is srpptical of panftPPfta. 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



*12. Appreciates and respects the cultural contributions of othe^' 

_ countriefl> races > and r eligions. 
^13. 



X 



Values change as a means of achieving goals but does not 
equate change with -prngrpgg. 



X 



# 



Ik. Is patient with attempted reforms; looks at cxirrent situa- 
tion from the perspective of the time needed for changes in 



*15. Believes in the possibilities of improving social 
conditions. 



Values human digaity. 



X 



X 



* Introduced in earlier covirses. 

,f Tai^ght but not stated as objective, 
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^IMPMENT OF ATTITUDIKAL BEHAVIORS 

about social data and wishes to read and study 
the social sciences. 


Western 
Europe 


U.S.S.R. 


China 


Ind'ia 


Summary 


X 


X 


X 


X 




d to the Tree examination ot social attitudeq 
earches actively for different points of view an< 
ions. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


i. of the iinellty of knowledge; considers gener- 
and theories as tentative, always subject to 
he light of new evidence. 


X 


Y 
A 


V 

A 


X 




I or conventional truths and. demands that widely 
pular notions be judged in accordance with 
f empirical validation. 


X 


X 




X 





cTE'ivi^y and' Sesires to Koep his 'vaT^ies i'rom 
is Intcrpretaticn of v.vtl.oace. 


X 


X 


# 


X 




c/ldouce even when it cohtracticts T)re i'v^ic^<? ^ 
onceptions. 

vidence and generalizations. 


_ _JC 


_±_. 


X 


X 


# 


X 




scientific method and rational thought as " ' 
oucicu. as wexx as xo naxurai data* 


X 


X 






■ ^ 

X 


ledge ror the saKe of Knowledge^ as a means of 
. unaersTiaua one world in which he lives. 




X 




X 




at the social sciences can contribute to men's 
providing information and explanatory general- 
j^gfl ngjiP fflgn 9-oi)ifiVfi tneir goals . 


V 
A 


A 




X 


X 


.1 of theories of single causation in the social 


V 
A 


V 

A 


X 


X 


X 


J. of panacpas. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


and respects the cultural contributions of othei 
^Lace^t ana rej.iflfipps* 


V 
A 


w 


X 


X 


X 


:ge as a means of achieving .goals bu+ does not 


Y 

A 


4 


s 




X 


With attempted reforms; looks at current situa- 
■he perspective of the time needed for changes in 


X 










1 the possibilities of improving social 


X 








X 


:aa digaity. 


X 

1 


# 


# 







■n earlier cotirses. 



iot stated as objective. 
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*17. Values institutions as a neans of promoting hxjunan welfare^ 
not because of tradition; is willing to change institutions 
ae tioea create new problems. 


X 








*lb. Evaluates conditions, proposals, events, and programs on the 
basis of effects upon individuals as human beings. 




V 

A 


n 

f 


X 


^9- Has a sense of responsibility for taking informed action 
about problems confronting the nation. 




X 






* 20. Feels a sense of responsibility for keeping informed about 
ciarrent problems. 


X 


X 


X 




"jei- Supports freedom of thought and expression* 


X 


X 


X 




Values procedural safeguards for those accused of crimes. 


X 


X 


X 




ig3* Desires to protect the rights of minorities. 


X 


X 


# 




Has a reasoned loyalty to the United States and desires to 
make it an ever-better place in which to live. 


X 


X 



















tJestern 
Surope 


1 

U.S.S.R. 


China 


India 


Suinmary 


utions as a meaiis of "Dromotinfir liumaD welfare. 

tradition; is willing to change institutions 
ite new ■Droblems. 


X 










iditioDs. DroTX)sals. events, and 'Di'O/zrains on the 
?cts UDOQ individuals as h^jman beincs. 




X 


it 
..W 


Y 




}f* "recjDonsibiliitv for takinff informed action 
as confronting the nation- 




X 




X 




^ of resTDonsibilitv for keeTDinc iDformed about 
Lems • 


X 


X 


X 




X 


^dom of thought and expression. 


X 


X 


X 




X 


iural safeguards for those accused of crimes. 


X 


X 


X 






rctect the rights of minorities. 


X 


X 


# 






^jd loyalty to the United States and desires to 
ver -better place in which to live. 


X 


X 






X 
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SEQUENTIAL DEV'ELOPMKNT OF GENERALIZATIONS 



jWestera } U.S.S.R. 
j Europe 



Chi 



1. Social scientists set u jsifications to suit their piirposes; 
the use of different crii. .lia result in different classifications 
•■'^a. A region is an area of one or more homogeneous features. The 
core area is highly homogeneous, but there are transitional 
zones where boundaries are dravn between different regions* 



X 

(First 
sentence 



# i; A region is delimited by some degree of homogeneity of 

lAienomena which sets it apart from other regions. ■ 

*2J Regions are delimited on majry different bases, depending 
upon the pvirpose of the sttfidy. Some are delimited on the 
basis of a single phenomenon, some on the basis of multiple 
phenomena^ and some on the basis of functional relationship^- 



(First 
sentence 



3. A person's fraiae of reference afreci^s his percex^tions and inter-, 
pretations. 


X 


L • t 


a. A persons' frame of reference is affocted by his total life 
experiences and affects his perceptions and interpretations. 


x___ 






*b. it is impossible to understand the meaning of a piece of 

writing without understanding the author's frame of reference 
and use of vocabulary. 


X 






k. All mps contain distortions of one kind or another; each map 
projection has both advantages and disadvantages, depending upon 
one's purpose in using a map. 


1 


X 




5. Man uses his physical environment in terms of his cultural 
values, perceptions, and level of technology. 


X 


X 




*a. Whether or not a country's size provides more advantages or 
disadvantages depend-^ upon the problems inhabitants face 
at a particular time, upon their goals, and upon their level 
of technology. 




X 




*b. The significance of location depends upon cultural development, 
both within and outside a country. 


3 

X 


X 




*c. The topography of a region may present limitations given a 
specific level of technology; however man has learned to 
overcome many of the earlier limitations. 


X 


X 




d. Obstacles to coicmaunication may be social as well as physical. 




X 




*e. Climate may set up limitations upon man's activities given 

a specific level of technology, but man has learned to over- 1 
come many of the earlier limitations. j 




X 





# Taught but not stated as objective. 



Introduced in part in earlier course. 
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! 

Svnnmary 


ptists set up classifications to suit their purposes; 
different criteria result in different classifications 


X 


X 




■]■ ' — -.— ■ . 




1 is an ax&x of one or more homogeneous features. The 
a is highJy homogeneous, but there are transitional 
lere bound/Aries are drawn between different regions* 


(I'irst 
sentence 


X 








lion iB delimited by some degree of homogeneity of 
[mena which sets it apart from other regions. 










X 


ps are delimited on mapy different bases, depending 
the purpose of the study. Some are delimited^ on the 
I of a single phenomenon, some on the basis of multiple 
Lmena, end some on the basis of functional relationshipt 


(First 
sentence 


X 








tnlis^s^^^ hypotheses to guide their investlsatiom 


• X 








1 frame of reJference affects his perceptions ond inter- 


X 








ns' frarae of reference is aff acted by his total life 
pees and affects his perceptions and interpretations. 


X 


1 








ppossibie to understand the meaning of a piece of 
without understanding the author's frame of reference 
of vocabulary. 


X 










bntain distortions of one kind or another; each map 
has both advantages and disadvantages, depending upon 
bse in using a map. 




X 








Ils physical environment in terms of his cultural 
rceptions, and level of technology. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




or not a co\intry*s size provides more advantages or 
atages depends upon the problems inhabitants face 
rticular time, upon their goals, and upon their level 
Qology. 




X 


X 






nificance of location depends upon cuitxxral development,: 
thin and outside a country. 


X 


X 




X 




ography of a region may present iimitations given a 
c level of technology; however, man has learned to 
e many of the earlier limitations. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




es to communication may be social as well as physical. 




X 






1 


may set up limitations upon man's activities given 
fic level of technology, but man has learned to over- ! 
.ay of the earlier limitations. j 




X 


X 


X 


1 


i in earlier course • 4, j ^ - 

, . , 7/ u.. ^ Introduced in part 

. not stated as objective. « 
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*f . Types of agriculture in a region aepend upon man's c\LLtural 
values, perceptions^ and technology as well as upon climate^ 
soils, and topography. 




X 


X 


g. Population distribution reflects man's values and his technol- 
ogy as veil as physical features of an area. . 




X 


X 


* 6. Unevenly distributed phenomena form distinctive patterns on the 
map. ~ ' 




X 




* 7* Population is distriubted unevenly over the earth's svirface; many 
of the land areas are f3Pars.ely_.pviiiul?^te4i , .^^^ 




X 




■J^a. A nvunber of factors --cllniate^ svirface features, natural re- 

r.oL^rcest^ ?.ocv?Gr-;?*bi.3,i.Jby and hi.story- gffi^ct settlement mtterns. 
■ '^X) Moist areas tend to hixve a hiiiher population density than 
dry areas. However^ popa).afcioa diijtribution reflects man's 
values and his technology as Tvell as physical features of ai 
area., . , , 





•— 
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"^2) Given cultural ass\jmptions in which a large proportion of 
the population is engaged in intensive agriculture, the 
population distribution will be related to the distribution 
of usable land. 






X 


*3) A country with a large pupulation and a limited amount of 
fertile land will have extremely heavy population densities 
on the fertile land. 






X 


*8. Overpopvilation represents a lack of balance between available 

income and population. The concept is relative and is defined by 
the value patterns and expectations of a particular culttire* The 
starvation of a large proportion of the society amounts to 
absolute over population* 






X 


9. The degree of horizontal, mobility vithin a society(including 
shifts of population from rural to urban areas) can have impor- 
tant effects upon society. 




X 




+10. Changes in the birth and death rates and in the ratio .between 
sexes can have important effects upon a society. 




X 


X 


a. An increase in peculation occurs when the birth rate plus 
immigration is greater than the death rate plus emigration. 


X • 
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X 
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Summary 


Lgricultiire in a region depend upon man's cultural 
jrceptions, and technology as well as upon climate^ 
: topography. 
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5 distribution reflects man's values and his technol- 
.1 as physical features of an area. 
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iributed phenomena forio distinctive patterns on the 
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I distriubted unevenly over the earth's surface; many 
i.reas are .sparjjely pupi^lated. 
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>:f factors — cliiuate^ svtr'face featui'es; natui^al re- 
.::ci?Gr^^bl.3.1tx_and history- e;ffect ^jettlc^i^nt patterns, 
•reas tend to hrive a higher poxmlation density than 
:o.s. However , popa).atlou dicstribution ref.lects man's 
and his technology m veil as physical features of ac 
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b. A country in which the proportion of the population in the age 
group from l8 to 30 increases, is likely to show an increasing 
rate of papulation growth, other factors renaining the same. 








c. Indistrialization and scientific developments which accompany 
it^ usually bring an eventual drop in the birth rate; however, 
the death rate usually drops firsts resulting in an initial 
increase in the rate of popiilation growth. 








±±* xemperaxure is ariecxea by the distance from the eq^uator^ eleva- 
tion^ distance from warm water bodies^ wind patterns (including 
prevailing winds), air pressure systems^ ocean currents, and 
_ pbysical features which block winds from certain directions, 
^a. i.i.aces in \ae intern^or ox coubiaejaLs tnad co have /greater 
extremes of te>iiperature than places along the coa.^t. 
•^iT^rfie GCcdn aucT otEeF^I.':^rge"'bDdr^^ 

rapidly as lf?.nd nor cool so rapidly as land. 




X 






X 
X 




vanas vnicn blow over warn bodies or v:ater (or land areas ) 
carry warm air to nearby land areas. 




X 


ine rotation or the earth produces day and niga^ while the 
inclination of the earth and its revolution around the sun result 
in seasons and differences in temperature on the earth's 
surface. 




X 


Kami all is airectea oy aistance from bodies of warm water^ wind 
direction^ temperature, and physical features which block winds 
carrying moisture* 




X 




*li4-. Vegetation is arrected by temperature, rainfall, and soil* 








~^a. Vegetation Is arrected by temperature. (Grass will grow in 
some areas which are .too cold for trees to grow.) 




X 




•^l^j. i3oil in a particular place is affected by the tvne of basic bed 
rock in the region; the climate; vegetation; erosion; wind, 
glaciers and rivers which move soil; and by how man treats 
the soil. 




X 




*a, r/ature changes the earth through biotic processes. 




X _. 




+ 1D. both man and nature change the character of the earth. (Man cuts 
i'oreste, causes erosion, changes the course of rivers, transports 
phenomena, removes the fertility of the soil by agricultural 
practices or builds up the fertilit- by other practices, builds 
damS; wells, and canals for irrigation, etc.) 
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y in which the proportion of the popiilation in the age 
pm 18 to 30 increases, is likely to show an increasing 
papulation growth^ other factors remining the same. 
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alization and scientific developmente which accompany 
lly bring an eventual drop in the birth rate; however, 
h rate usually drops first, resulting in an initial 
in the rate of population growth. 
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is affected by the distance from the equator, eleva- 
nce from warm water bodies, wind patterns (including 
winds), air pressure systems, ocecia currents, and 
™,1££?.™^:5^ block winds from certain directions. 
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"^a. Biotic processes transform unconsilldated earth mantle into i 
soil and help change the vegetational pattern. 




X 




*D. JMature rills m seas. 

•^Cc Nature changes the earth by physical -processes. 






X 


Man changes the character of the earth. 
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•^1) Irrigation irakes it possible to grow crops on land which 
otherwise would be too dry. 






X 


*2) Terracing makes it possible to grow crops on areas which 
otherwise would be too steet>. 






X 


*17. Rivers flow from higher elevations to lower elemt:lons- .. 






X 


*a. A river which moves rapidly carries with it much sediment and 
frequently cuts deep valJ.eys; it tends to cut relatively 
strai£ht_j[:."^ .^Jts^.)^^^^^ . „ - 

+ b. A river vhxch moves slo'/iy coro'js a plain dvopg ^x.:'//ol and 
sand that It ly^s moved from hielier areas; it eJjso tends to 
twist and tui^n back on itself in viiaxiy loops - -to O.evclop the 
ox-bow river pcittern. .... , 




_ 


X 


.*18. Some things can be produced better in one place than another 
because of climate, resources, transportation routes, access 
to resources, access to markets, people's skills* etc. 


' — . 

X 


X 




-^a. Coal and iron are needed to produce steel which is a basic 
product needed in industry. 








*b. Power for industry is obtained from the use of coal, oil, 
natural gas, water, vind.and nuclear energy. 








*c. Diirering crops neecl ciirrering amountis or rainra±± ana aiiier- 
ing temperatiu^es and number of frost -free days in order to 
ctrow thev need water and drviness at different times during 
their period of growth. 




X 


1 

X 


*1) The land in hot regions dries fast as the warm air picks 
up moisture; therefore, more rain is needed to grow crops 
in these regions than in regions which axe nbt so hot. 




X 




*d. A place needs cheap and rapid transportation in order to 
carry on much trade with other places. 


X 






^1) Improved transportation facilities make possible wider 
and bigger markets for goods as well as greater and less 
costly access to resources. 


X 






^19. Every economic system faces scarcity or a lackcf enough product iv 
resources to satisfy all human wants. 


fl 
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iron are needed tu produce steel which is a basic 
leeded in industry. 
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:as^ water^ wind, and nuclear energy. 
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* a. Economic wants of people seem never to be satisfied^ since 
many goods and services must be replenished constantly as 
they are used up^ since population is expanding^ and since new 
inveutionj? create new wants. 





X 




* b . If resources are used to satisfy one want^ they cannot be used 
to satisfy another. Only when resources are unemployed; will 
more expenditures on one things lead to the production of more 
of something else. 


X 


1 

X 




+c. If productive resources are fully employed^ investment in 
capital goods for future production requires some sacrifice 
in ciirrent production. 






X_ 

X 


'^d. Misallocation of resGurces coots consxiTiiers what they could 
otherwise have had. 




^20. At v.^ " specific time^ the total economic output is affected by th( 
quantity and quality of productive resources (natural resources, 
labor, and capital goods), by the levels of technology^ and by th^ 
efficiency of the organizational structure. 


Ik 

X 


X 




^a. Output is affected by the quality as well as the quantity of 
natural resources. 


X 






'^'b. Economic output is affected by the quality of labor or labor 
skills as well as by the quantity of labor. 




X 




*1) The quality of labor is usually increased by education and 
training* 




X 




..^2:.) Labor productivity may rise both from the activities of 
workers themselves and from the accumulation of capital 
aucL uecnncjxcjKicax anu. uicLuaKenax auvance* 




X 




''c. Output can be increased by technological progress in the 

development of tools and machines and power to replace manpowe 


X 


X 


X 


*d. Capital formation through saving^is a major means of increasin 
an economy's total output over time because it increases pro- 
ductive capacity. 


5 
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X 


X 


*1) The larger the productive capacity in relationship to the 
population^ the less the hardship involved to consimiers 
in making the savings (and investment) needed to achieve 
a given growth rate* 




X 
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Mf ic time^ the total economic output is affected by th( 
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capital goods )^ by the levels of technology, and by th( 
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-s affected by the quality as well as the q\aaatity of 
resources. 
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• OUtDut affected bv thp nualitv of IfthnT n-r lAl-tnT 
3 well as by the quantity of labor. 
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• productivity may rise both from the activities of 
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echnological and managerial advance. 
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T'h^ nTrjftn 1 7fl"h 1 nnal Q'hTiiP'hiiTP of* "hlie total eCOQOtnv -ot finv 

large sector of it (such as agric\ilture) affects efficiency 
" rf :-?oducticn and output^ just as does the organizational 
z" wi.v.hin single firm. 
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•^1) The rational use of resources calls for the use of more 
V.xjse re'^D-'.-yvs in large supply as a substitute for 
r/u.;se in slxcr'u tVipply^ even if a different balance might 
increase output per man hour. 




X 




-y^:) ^'i^'j^io:: of labor and specialization in any mass production 
pc.y.'iita reduction of cost per unit produced • 


X 
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X 


a; Mass production permits reductions in costs> but it is 
';'er':?ac:ont upon a bi^ enough market to make it profitable 


X 






OUvuut can be increased by a more efficient combination 
of productive respxrrces (by the v/ay la which production is 
organized) . 


X 




M 


•^^4) The technology of a so"ciety may be made more efficient both 
by the introduction of new machines and tools and by the 
way in which production is organized. 


X 




21. Differences in productivity and in levels of living may restilt 
from differences in the stage of development rather than in the 
type of economic system per se. 




X 




22* h-:,-; .;. :ic-.5s of the kind of economic system, societies usually go 
through roughly the same stages of economic growth, even though 
the staples may not be clearly separated from each other. 


X 






* a. t: c.nsitxraal stage prior to rapid industrialization sees 
ti /Oi. /; of a i>>Jx)rx*ilch upseb traditional beliefs and practices, 
give rise to more favorable attitudes toward technological 
C'VoDge and businessmen, create larger markets, lead to more 
accumulation of savings, lead to an increased productivity 
in agriculture and mining, lead to improve transportation 
systems, and give rise to the establishment of banks and 
other financial institutions. Most, though not all of these 
factors, are needed to bring about rapid industrialization. 


X 






*b . During the period of rapid industrialization (or what some 
have called the takeoff stage), there is an emphasis upon 
technological development, investment in capital goods, and 
the development of new industries. 


X 






^3* Living levels in the U.S. are very high compared to those in most 
countries. 
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"^2^. It is difficult to compare real wages between countries because o:^ 
diff^-rr?nces in the importance of different types of goods for '. 
• con;."./; X'hj because of difficulties in assessing the comparative | 
purol'vi c'.'.iig power of different monetary systems, because of j 
difficulties of esti'.inating cost of living (because of different [ 
prices for simil/.-T r-.v,>..'o)^ because of the differences in quality 
of goods ^ and because of differences in the amount of socialized 
beDfjflts Provided by the different countries* X . X 



•^*£?5r~£-v-W -'•■■^^ of production grows at a 

fa&ti-v thau pop'oiation. . - i '. . - 

in"c::i! "Hi^^rTclTltir'ai econon^y tiiF"ra.^F"'o? "food pfoSuctioH^mufet 
increase as rapidly as the population if a given level of 

. Ity inPL -ia. to l7e_!!ig4njai.a<L^, ..^^ — 

*b* in the long run a rise in real roges will be achieved only by 



*c» Levels of living are affected by the amount of gocds and 

ser\'ices which money incomes can buy^ not just by changes in 

money inpoynPR^vhiffh TnFLy hp q.ffpr>t^r) "hy ohftngpjg In p-^loPfa^ 



26. Although there is no correlation between population density and 
dependency, upon agriculture/ non-industrialized countries which 
are d ense ly populated tend to have low levels of livings 



*27. In all societies^ people have certain economc goals. Althoxagh 
some economic goals are ye;cj' much alike ^ different. societie»s V 
place differing emphasis upon them. 



*a. People usually would like to see their economic system provide 
both economic growth (ana so higher levels of living) and 
stability (and so economic security); however^ the emphasis 
oh ( ch goal may differ . 



*1} People's ideas of what constitutes an adequate level of 
living on one hand or poverty on the other changes as 
. average living levels change and differ from one country 
to another . \ 



+b.' People differ in the degree to which they desire freedom of 
economic choice (of occupation and/or disposal of income) as a 
goal of their economic system. . - . . • 



*c.. People differ in the degree to which they desire a reduction in 
inequalities of economic' opportunity or income. 
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*28. In general^ people wish to sell their labor^ land, or capital for | 
the highest incomes possible in order to obtain the largest amount! 
of desired /2:oods and services possible • 
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* a. People tend to work hardest at those jobs for viriich they receiv 
the greatest incentives (monetary and non-monetary.) 
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*1) In practice economic incentives in communist co'octries do 
not differ greatly from those in matiire capitalist countries 
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*b. In general business firms try to maximize profits. 
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'''I) The incentive to achieve as large an income as possible is 
modified by other incentives- 
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*29- Prices (including wa^^es) are affected by supply and doimnd. 
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Other things being equal, the price of a good rises when the 
good is in chert 3upply as compe.rod to the demand for the good 
and falls when the supply of the good is larger than the demand 
at the existin/^ price. ^ 
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X 




^*b. Wa§e rates are affected by the onpply and demand for labor. 


X 






c. If the money supply increases while the supply of goods remains 
the same, the demand for goods \i3ually rises. 


X 




*30. Other things being equal, the higher the price for a good ( a 
product, labor, capital), the larger the quantity which will 
become available for sale. 


X 






*31. Adjustment of supply to demand is hampered by factors which 
decrease the mobility of productive resources. 


X 






+ a. The use of large amovints of capital outlay for machines and 

buildings, etc.. makes possible the reduction of costs per unit 
if they are fully employed; however, they make adjustment to a 
decline in demand more difficult. 


X 






+32. In a competitive system, many of the producers and consumers do not 
have a perfect knowledge of prices and quality of goods and methode 
used by others to reduce costs; consequently, the market system 
does not always work out in practice as described in theory. 
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'^33* Collective bargaining enables workers to agglomorate their bargain- 
ing power in dealing with employers. 
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Summary 


)eople wish to sell their labor, land, or capital for | 
'acomes possible in order to obtain the largest amountj 
)ods Qtid services possible. 
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:d to work hardest at those jobs for v;hich they receiv 
:st incentives (monetary and non -monetary. ) 
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;tice economic incentives in communist oourtries do 
:fer greatly from those in mature capitalist countries 
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. business firms try to maximize profits. 
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?d by other incentives. 
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i,rgaining enables workers to agglomerate their bargain- 
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Economic syatems differ as to how questions are resolved about 
what and how much to produce, how It shall be produced^ and who 
shall get what goods and services v 
-m. The ruDonTnen'cax airrerence Detween ecoaoioic'T^ 'vV^.jii "^i'rin tew 
and by whom the basic economic decisions over allocation of 
resources are made, lather than in who ovv.^- the }?eco''}rnRe.^ 
*l) The power -co ajj-oca-ue resources is iwi^roi xii^SiT 'tV Vi*J' p^:Sr~ 
to control what and how much will be produced. 



Economic sysxems are ueuaxjy mixea, witn Ciotn puDiic and 
private ownership and with decisions made both by the 
government and by consumers. 

market ajstem is lmix>a'taut la affecting hozr X'j^*ov:ccos 
should be allocatedo Giich economic systeii2a are ba^cd. large- 
ly upon tradition and reeix>i"ccal relaticnohips ^;bich grew 
up in the paot. In all ajstems reciprocal ;i'elafcio;:7i:hlps 
are conibined with a market sysoem lor a comaand nybtem^ 



We: I'crn 



U.S.S.R. 



Ch: 



X 



^4 J In a private enterprise system, it is the mai-^ket which 

pemits buyers and sellers to deal with one another, which 
translates demand and supply into a price:- system, and which 
is chiefly responsible for the way in which basic economic 
questions are worked out* The market serves to determine 
largely what shall be produced, how it shall be produced, 
and who shall get what part of the production (or national 
income). In other words, the market is the main allocating 
device* However, government policies and factors which 
interfere with perfect competition also affect the 
allocation of resources* 



X 



*a) Government policies affect the operation of the 
, . mrket ^ 



*l) Goveriu;ent policies toward nonopolies and restrictive 
practices affect business activities both directly^ 
by affecting prices and output and indirectly by 
affecting income distribution. 




5) In proacticc in conimunist countries most r.eans of produc- 
tion are owned by the go^rerment, althcu^ih 
t htj proportion of government ownership varies # 
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ranslates demand and supply into a price system, and which 
.s chiefly responsible for the way in which basic economic 
questions are worked out# The market serves to determine 
iirgely what shall be produced, how it shall be produced, 
.nd who shall get what part of the production (or national 
.ncome). In other words, the market is the main allocating 
.evice* However, government policies and factors which 
.nterfere with perfect competition also affect the 
allocation of resources • 
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.) Government policies affect the operation of the 
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*1; Goveriitient policies toward Houojolies aud restrictive 
practices affect business activities both directly 
by affecting prices and output and indirectly by 
BiTccting income distribution. 
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^b) In command economies iiozt of the basic econcmic flacisions 
are made by the goveminent* ' 




nr 
A 
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^a) The. allocation oi", resources in a command econoiry is 
determined basically by the central planners, not by 
free consumer demand. 




X 




bj Centrally planned economics find it easier to divert 
resources to certain goals than do economics based upon 
a market system. 




X 




c) Even in a centrally planned economy, economic planners 
cennot make all of the decisions as to all of the de- 
tails of irhat, how much, and how things shall be. 

. produced. - *. 


X 


X 


X 


•^7) By its taxation jx^lio.leo, govorsmonts ia?luence 'tyho ohall 
get whBvt proporfcion of certalu kinds of output of the 
economic sy-item. 


..X . : , 


X 


a) XT\d.Lrect taices telce a ^jargar part of the .liiccaca of 
thoiie in lower inco-se 1cqvo3:b than of thcc;<2 in vpper 
iaccii^e levels if .bobh groups buy the goods , on vMch 
the taxes are placed. 




X 




^.ti) Government labor policies affect business activity 
directly by affecting hours of work or by restricting 
child and women labor. 


X 






+9) Government spending on goods and services and for transfer 
payments (pensions, social security, welfare) may make 
' up for a lack of demand by the private sector and bring 
a rise in business activity* 


' X. 






*b. Most economic systems are in the process of constant 
change. • 




X 


X 


j±a econumxc syBoems oecome more maxure anu compxex, cenxraxxzecL 
planning becomes more difficult, altho\igh modern computers 
facilitate the detailed planning needed. 




X 




a. The lack of techniques for measuring the value of capital 
makes it difficult to determine the most efficient use of 
capital investment in achieving goals and to decide. when it . 
is cheaper or more economic to build new factories or buy 
new machines rather than to repair old ones. 




i X 




b. The lack of a free market system makes it difficult to 
evaluate the efficiency of managers of plants. 




X 
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ioimn&nd economies most of the basic; econcciic decisions 
made by the government. 
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c« jDOun cen^roXisseci cidcl ciec6Qu3r&xiZGrXiOQ or economic px&DQing 
have advantagee and disadvantages In terms of the rational 
use of resources to achieve the toajor gocLLs of planning for 
an entire eoonony* 




X 




uuiture is J.earnea^ nox inDorn* 








« a. Buioan helngs have similar drives but they satisiy these drlvei 
in different ways depending on their culture. 








h. Man's physiological characteristics and personaiitieis are 
affected by learning^ 








i) iJven ronantlc love is learned and is not present in all 
societies. 








otlz^r fiituatlc'fla in ciny culture tends to develop per<30QaJ.- 
ities with i^ai^^ coanon cbBi\2cteriotiv::s (modal p';5jL'sonalit^'^'i 
cLxxxereuu iioia i^iiose xn ocoer QOCiet»iCi3» 





^ — 




a) In diitfejrent sociooles or In diiiji j^X^ougTH*^^^^ 
ficcietyi sOTe GjDoticna and sentlj»ents ere strorgly re- 
pressed; others are encouraged* As a x^etxLt any one 
group has a modal personality or perBonalitles acsong 

X vo QUUXvo • 
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« 


-r c. wemoers or a group inTluence the oenavxor dr othfif members by 
setting up and enforcing norms for proper behavior; they even 
Influence the perceptions of other mejnbers* 


X 






ji« k>v>v^xox wuui/aux xo cuxoru^o. uy sucxax sancoions^ ronoax anct ^n** 
formal* 


X 






* Une of the maior cauflefi nf i^ag^tinnftlll'flm u^^hh^n « gy/^n-o ^'a -y^no ' " 

Involvement of sc^ of its meinbers in other groups and organiza- 
tlons with competing goals and values* 








* Meters or any group may join xz ror vAryihg i*6fe€l6ii^, somS 6f — 
which have nothing to do with the goals of the organization* 






1 
d 


* 4o* An fndlviduax nrougint up m one cxutiire and then tfirust into ' 
another (or returning from another)^ faces serious problems of 
edjustment to the new culture; the resulting culture conflict 
involves mental conflict and tension. 








* JOTTiwwn^ies^in aiiri'erent societies nave different functions and " " 
differing emphasis upon similar functions* 
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entralized and decentralization of econcanic planning 
dvantages acd disadvantages in terms of the rational 
resources to achieve the major goals of planning for 
ire eoonony. 
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a* Family functions ^ir.Ky. vary over time and from group to graup 
within a sdc:.eby. ■ 




X ■ 




* 42, The structure of tr:e family varies from Sixsiety to society and 
. from group to srov^J vithin the socie!:-y» 




X . 


X 


a. All cultures nave the nuoiear fanil.l;/^ even if the ideal com- 
bines the nuclear family in a more complex extended family 
system. 






X 


Methods of mate Deiecoion vary over time and from one society to 
another. They are iatrnately tied up with the position of women, 
with attitudes towcwrd property, wil-h the stratification of 
/ _ society, and with othfr a!^:.p3ctr:* of 'cvJ.tureo 






X 


"fh^^ i-ne existcrace of cviltuire is dependenc uiJon )mn's ability^to^'usT 

^-^ CGaiiiVvnioati.ono 

a. Language cioauleS ^rian to m-j-Jio his''' experience 

to apply provicno experience viLth probleins to new prab3.oms 
beyond actml p;:iysical experience; it mkes the cvr^ulcitive-' 
_ uess of culture possible 0 


2L 
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X 






^b* Ijanguege facilitates communication, the de^elopruent of an on- 
going culture, and reasoning/ - 


X 






* c. Writing facilitates communication aad the cumulativeness of 
culture. 


X 




■ 


* Tiie broad outlines of the groupd plan of all cuXt^jires are al^out 
the same because men always and everywhere are faced with 
certain unavoidable problems arising out of the situation given 
■ by nature* 

— — y T- . ■ 








a, bvery culture must provide for t?ie needs for satisfaction of 

tihe elementary biological requirements such as warmth, food, . 
' and sex and the ''need for positive affect" or gregariousness 
of man. . 








b. All cultures have the nuclear fajiiily elbher as the sole pre- 
vailing form or as the basic unit from which more complex 
family forms are compounded; thus the. nuclear family Is 
universal.- 








■ -f Co The cu3,ture of every human society provides for differentia- 
tion of status and role among its members on the dimensions 
of age and sex p].us additional aspects of differentiation 
such as authority. ^ - 
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d. Every cultxire has a language capable of expressing all 
concepts necessary to the people who are a part of that 
culture . 








^ e. All cultures require a certain minimun of reciprocal behavior 
for cooperation to obtain subsistence and other ends of 
social life. 








+f. All cultures have a standard system cf mutually accepted 
values. 








* l) In all societies people are expected to behave in certain 
ways and are taught that certain things are good and cer- 
■ tain things ar^ bad* , 


-X 






+ g. All cultiores have a ""religion" in the sense that all provide 
a oot of behaviors ivMch apply to tho^se aspects of l'V\e which 
are believed to be not rationally ii-adari;taudable or control- 
able empirically and which inclr.do3 an aspect of a non- 
empirically known order of the universe with i^elb-vance to 
the fate of the individual, his relationships J.n society, 
a^nd his Tx:)sition in the universe. 








h6m Whenever things valued by a society are scarce, there will be 
differentiated access to and control of those valued and scarce 
things by subrgroups within the society* These scarce things 
mav be material or non-material. 


V 
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*a. Control of one or a few scarce things may enable the group 
to get control of other scarce and valued things and thus 
pyramid their control or nower. 




A 




*b. Class membership has certain effects on life and behavicr 
(class correlates). 
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*c. Societies differ 'id the relative :a\:'3iber of ascribed and 

acnxevecL soabuses oney provxcie auu. in Liie rexauive xzmjjLsaoxo 
c^n... eacn. • 




. X 




*l) E'/ery society provides for a differentiation of status 
among its members on the dimensions of age and sex plus 
additional aspects of differentiation. 








*2) Members of a caste cannot move out of their caste, al- 
though as the caste system changes, there is more likeli- 
^ _ i . hood of vertical mobilitv. 








a) Members of a caste must marry within the caste. 








' Members of a caste usually follow specific occupations. 
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*3) Castes have a fixed relationship; one to the other, 
which nBy involve exchange of services and, mutual 
responsibilities and oblip;ation s> 
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d. If an individual is aware of his membership in a class, this 
awareness may affect his behavior* 



^kj. Members of class cftn move out of a class by various means, and 
this mobility may be up or down. The degree of vertical mobility 
' varies from society to society. 

+a. Changes in the educational system may affect class structure^ 
The more widespread the system of education, the greater the 
mobility between c}j9.s_ses 



"''bT^The more la{li\T{vHelized and iu'b.9,ni7^^d th^ society^ the^^rnore" 
differeutiet:M ^.nd open the ey^^tm at r;^tratificatio7.vs; khe 
3.ess indu5jtr;U'.-l'i.?.ed and vu^baa the r-ocleby, the leos tlio -M- 
bility beWgen eleGrijGs* 
'^c» Societies diiS^fr in "lYe ''^^ of aoci^ST'iiDM^ 
classes which is possible. 



ij Although "it 'is'*''dTfflc\at"t caste syste'fflJ^sucE 

systems do change as a result of economic, and ideological 
changes. 



itii. The amount of class conflict is related to the degree of 

difference among classes, the degree of vertical* mobility poss- 
ible, and the degree to v;hich propaganda is used to arouse or 
prevent class conflict. 



■*^'+9* Groups may engage in power conflict; one group tries to domin 
ate another in order to take something from it, such as labor 
or wealth. 



In political conflict there is a struggle over scarce values 
or goals; each side tries to use the political . system to 
attain its Koals . 



*b. Conflict or struggle may bring together otherwise unrelated 
groups. Coalitions and temporary associations will result 
from conflict v;here primarily pragmatic interests of the 
participan ts are involved > 



+C. Groups engaged in continued. struggle with the outside tend 
to be intolerant within. They are unlikely to tolerate more 
than^jlimited departures from group unity. 



X 
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have a fixed relationship, one to the other; 
may involve exchange of services and inutml 
"sibilities and obligations. . 








X 




'dioal la aware of his Diembership in a class, this 
,y affect his behavior • 




X 








s can move out of a class by various means, and 
lay be up or down. The degree of vertical mobility 
lety to society. 


X 


X 


X 






.he educational system may affect class structure • 
.espread the system of education, the greater the 
;woen c.ljasses. 




X 


X 


X 




«\Vo.viQlised and lu^banir.ed the society, iihe more 
•d «/ad open the si'-jteia of atratificatiop.^/; the 
\u>..li?.ed and vicban the r/oe.iefcy, the leos t}).5 mo- 

■ r.j^--?r in the degree of rioeial mob'ili1;y bc!:'i;een 
jh is t^Dsslble, 
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it is difficult to chaiige a caste sys^eta, such ' 
io change as a result of economic and Ideological 
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* 1) Countriap avc more intolerant of those they consider sub- 
versive in times of ciisis and threats frcia abrcad 
than durir:;^ tiiues when they - face no such threats. 


X 






*d. Conflict serves to establish and maintain the identity and 
boundary lines of societies and graups. 


X 






IJ In one-party countries it is necessary to identify the 
party with the country or invent an "eneny" to hold the 
party together* 


X 






^e. Contintied engagement in conflict tends to bring about the 
acceptance by both parties of coinnion rules regulating the 
conduct of conflict* 


X 







* f . Coijfliets in which pDopXe feel that Kaey are fighting for 

iclealo are lilseJy bo be fiercer than b^ios^^ ^vhich involve OD]y 
perconal reasons • Religions conflict vMy be fierce and aJ/'H at 
the conrplete annihilation or conversion of the eneiry. _ 


X 






1) Whether or not a religious group irill attempt to anuinilati 
members of other groups or will adopt some of the beliefs 
of other religiotis groups depends upon the basic beliefs 
and values of the religion* 







* g. Conflict with another group (as in war; leads to the mobiliza 
tion of the energies of group members and hence to increased 
cohesion of the group* 








h* Industrial conflict does nbt occur in all societies; it does 
not occur in a dictatorship which uses force to suppress 
internal conflict. 


X 


V 
A 




50. Accommodation may occur among individuals liaving equal status 
and power or it may occur when one individual or group is in 
a aominacing posixiou ana can x orce obijero lo accumm(!Axax>e • 




Y 
A 


i 


a# Minority groups are sometimes forced to accommodate* 




X 




b. In autocratic goi'ornments^ those who refuse to accommodate 
are punished* 




X 




#c. When one country wins a war> it may force the defeated party 
to accommodate* 




X 




Compromise is easier where there is not an ideological per- 
ception of the issues, that is^ where the issues are not mor- 
alized and seen as related to ther issues* 


i 


X 
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Summary 


.ntrii^B a>:c more intolerant of those they consider sub- 
rsive ' in times of crisis and threats frcia abroad 
.n diiririG times when they face no such threats. 
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ct serves to establish and maintain the identity and 
.jry lines of societies and groups. 
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one -party countries it is necessary to identify the 
'ty with the country or invent an "eneny" to hold the 
i>y together. 
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lued engagement in conflict tends to bring about the 
iance by both parties of comraon rules regxalating the 
\t of conflicts 
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.eta in which people feel that they are fighting .Coir 
s are likeJy to be fiercer than thoce ivhich involve on3y 
lal reasom. Eellgiozis conflict r^y be fierce and aim at 
.mjplete annihilation or conversion of the eneiiy. 
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lal conflict. 
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one country wins a war^ it way force the defeated party 
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l) Individuals tend to moralize their ideologies into right- 
"Wrong, good -bad, true-fal^e, black and white dichotomies 
which make compromise difficult if not immoral« 



^ wnicQ make compromise airricuii: ii nox immora-L a 

» ^1> Frustration may result in aggression or scapegoatingT 

* a# Frustration may result in aggression 

^ b. When cultural norms are strongly opposed to aggro Vision toward' 
certain people, or people are frustrated by events beyond 
their control or the control of people whom they know^ the 
aggression may be turned against others who become scapegoats 



*52* Atthoritarian personalities tend to be conforriist, to use 
stereotyped thinking, and to project their ov^ traits which 
they consider undesix^able oubo other poopl.e; majfty prejudiced 

people are authoritarian peyscoalities^ _ 

*53» Pepple '?ry to work out ratio?j.ali"^iationL Yor^hefiYdivor^ihich^ 

is Inconsistent with their basic values; ro.oism is a relatively 
recent deve3.ppraent v/hich has sorved as a rationalization for 

discrimination against ot h er r ac es (or so-called races)> 

* a. Racial beliefs involve strongly -held attitudes which affect" 
behavior both at the conscious and unconscious level. 



The behavior of people in "Crowds differs from their behavior 
in institutions. 



*55« Discrimination against a minority group tends to Isolate members 
of the group end promotes retention of their cultural values 
and norms o 

*5t>« Although culture is always changing, certain pertd or elements 

may persist over long periodb of time. 



*a. Culture traits may change throvigh a process of diffusion. 
*i) Bsople who are in contact with each other are likely to 

borrow cultural traits from each oth er . 

*2) Migration of people from one part of the world to another 



involves the movement of culture and material objects^ 
thus resulting in changes in the area to which people 
migrate • 



Culture traits may change as a result of innovation from 
within a society* 
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Simmry 


fls tend to moralize their ideologies into right - 
'od-bad, true -false ^ black and white dichotomies 
:e compromise difficult if not iiamoralo 
result in aggression or scapegoat ing. 
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.nking^ and to project their own traits which 
undesirable onto obaer people; maiiy prejudiced 
loritarian pe:cf5cnalities» 
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long periods of time. 
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* c. Jfeople change their culture if they feel a real need for 

change^ if they are dissatisfied with present aspects of their 
culture, (People do not change their culture unless they feel 
a need for change. 




X 




1.) Persons brought up in one tradition tend to think these 
vays good ways of behaving. When people in a society lose 
this belief about its ways> they are likely to change 
them. — -— 








Change introduced from above or without is more likely to 
occur if it is enfoi^eed, that is, if conctions are applied to 
people one desires to clrange, proviOJng a need for change thcj 
do \^:0t feel spontr.nocutf.Ty. 




X 




e. Scile'vaiues are coaduc.Lvo to chaiige, scr:e rnije change dxrfi- 


X 


X 




+ 1) Vtoere people he:vQ ad.opted a fataJiuliic attitude, chccage 
is much less likely than in societies ifaexe the people 
believe that "a high degree of iGastery over natui^e and 
social conditions is "Dossible/' 


X 




*2) Traditional societies, which look to tradition for guidance 
and do not welcome technological change, have very slow 
rates of economic growth* 


X 






*f. Persistence of cultural traits may be a result of the lack of 
exposure to conditions which further change or to a reluctance 
to change* 


X 


X 




*1) Change in society is likely to occur more frequently or 
more readily in the less basic, less emotionally charged, 
more Instrumental or technical aspects than in such things 
as basic values, primary group relations, territorial and 
religious stability, and prestige systems* 


X 






The more a social change threatens or appears to threaten 
the traditional values of society, the greater the resis- 
tance to that change and the greater its attendant cost 
in social and perscnal disorRCinlzatlon. 








* 3 ) Supernatural beliefs involve complexes of oehavior which 
are usually very resistant to change. 


X 






'•'g* Certain facets of the social structure may inhibit marked 
social change and innovation* 


X 


X 
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Summary 


. change their culture if they feel a real need for 
, if they are dissatisfied with present aspects of thei} 
^# (People do not change their cvilture unless they feel 
for change • 
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3 good ways of behaving. When people in a society lose 
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ie people he,ve aO.opted a fataJiatic attitude, cfcc^age 
iiiuch less likely than in societies v;here the people 
leve *that "a high degree of rcastery over natui*e and 
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- do not welcome technological change, have very slow 
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:nge in society is likely to occur more frequently or 
•e readily in the less basic, less emotionally charged, 
•e instrumental or techniceLL aspects than in s\:ch things 
basic values, primary group relations, territorial and 
-iRious stability, and prestige systems. 
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: more a social change threatens or appears to threaten 
: traditional values of society, the greater the resis- 
ice to that change and the greater its attendant cost 
social and personal disorganization. 
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rernatural beliefs involve complexes of beha/ior which 
; usually very resistant to change. 
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change and innovation. 
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*1) Class structure may inhibit social change because upper 
class members will fear loss of rights and not accept 
ideas of people of lower classes. 




X 




+a} Those who benefit most from the stratification system 
are most likely to accept it and most likely to oppose 
change. (Those on top tend to rationalize the justice 
of the stratification system as scmething natural- - 
justified by religion or ability* ) 




X 




bj The division of labor and responsibilites among castes 
praluces a DiutualLy interdependent, very stable, and 
slow-charging society. 




X 


— , 


*c) The greatost push to :».Hipr6ve levels of iXvlng is more 
llfely to come from thcoe above the bottom ot:i-'ata of 
acclety than from thofje at the botto:©. 




X 










2 ) Family structure and coMQunal structure may mice change 
difficult . 




X 


X 


h. When an individual is strongly attached to a group and is 
in continuing contact with it, his group-anchored beliefs 
and behaviors are much less likely to change than as if he is 
far removed from the group. 




X 




i. Frequentl;y, change introduced from the outside is accepted 
for a time, with resulting loss of traditional values and 
conflict between generations. Later, as members of the societ 
discover that they cannot participate fully in the dominant 
culture (or dominating society), or as they develop feelings 
of insecurity, they react by developing nativistic movements 
to reject the foreign culture and restore their old 
cuJ.tural values. 


f 




X 


'''57» To be successful, a person who tries to introduce technological 
change into a country must analyze many factors before select- 
ing techniques .to be used. 








a. Attempts to introduce change may fail if those trying to brin 
about the change do not try to make changes congruent with^ 
existing structures. 


S 
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from the group. 
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b. Outsiders may fail to introduce change if they fail to fit 

the change Int o the value system of the society to be changed 
• c . Those from another culture who attempt to induce technologi- 
cal change may fail because they fail to ccramunicate vith the 
people of the underdeveloped country 



^d, tjecurlDg partici pation by the people in all phases of the 

innovation process gives people a chance to develop a feeling 
of need for it and enables them to work out adjustments in 
th6ir ovm way 



^e. It helps if someo ne with great authority and prestige can be 
induced to be first in adopUng^an J.^^^^^ 



U.S.S.R* C 



"¥r~ClSmge^.inm^ to occur'if'it is enforced; t?::vt as if 

sanctions are appl?Led to people oi^e deci ros to abange;, 
prwidip^ a need for c)iange vhich paojnle do not feci 

spontaneously. ^ . — . — — - 

-^g7T]T^:conHairea'71tt^ to intrcdiace cho.nge my bac.^t Ire and 

arouse resistance to future attempts Q't chan^ 

— h> Sroad-scale tren 53l5"the emergence oF" cultural forms are 

demonstrable; over time these forms have passed from simplic- 
ity to complexity. An important consequence of cultural 
evolution Is the progressive increase of the amount of energy 
put under control for utilization by men. 



^8, A given cultur e is an integrated whole^ based on rundamental 
postulates or values 



¥: a. 



All the institutions in a society are related; because of 
this interrelationship, a change in one institution is likely 
to affect other mstituitions. (Changes in the family are 
reflected in other institutions and changes in other institu- 
tions _areref3^ct^ . 

1| NSajor shifts in the economic basis of livelihood are almost 



always followed by significant changes in 
of family organization and role of women* 



the nature 



>2J An Institufion is an interrelated cluster of roles and the 
attached meanings and values; changes in institutions are 
consumated by changes in roles and consequently by 
changes in relations between these members and outsiders. 
Unless these role relations change, the institution dees 
not change despite change in the particular people who 
essimie the roles. 
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.ders may fail to introduce change if they fail to fit 
lhange into the value system of the society to be changed. 
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:fect other instituitions. (Changes in the family are 
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^100 Changes in one aspect of a culture will have effects on 

other aspects; changes will ramify whether they are techno- 
logical, in social organization^ in Ideology, or whatever 

else Tfi A rfi-**t nf thp rultu-rfLl RVfltpm. 
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X 




*l) Technological change may create serioiis problems la a 
society • 




X 






*59. PoliticaJL revolutions axe \asually the result of multiT)le causes • 
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X 




•^50. Each culture is i.nlQue* 
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# 




* 6l, Ideologies are important for the structure they give to the 

political system, the answers they give to ambiguous situations, 
and the cues for responses they sTV2:Kest. 
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X 




62 • Ideology is associated with those people in the pr.litical 
system with the greatest political o-vareness, involver-ient, 
and infor/!if\tion» 




• 


X 


63 • Bsople with different ideo3-ogiGs ii-ay perceive the co/Jae scene 
and their ideologies will give it sharply diffei-ent meaning 
and significance —maybe even different percepbions of the 
facts. 







X 
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*a. A person's perceptions are affected by his values and 
ideology. 
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*6if. Wo countzT lives xw comixLetelv to its ideoloerv. 










*65» The contrast between democratic and no n -democratic political 
systems may be looked at as a conflict in basic underlying 
values. 


X 




X 




*a. The community demands order and stability- -goals which may 
be incompatible with the demands of individuals • The 
conxmumg attempt to solve tne aiienunQs or this conflict 
is the central problem in all attempts to create and modify 
political Institutions. 
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X 




#1) In totalitarian countries the individual's rights are 
sacrificed for the Kood of the state. 


X 
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X 




*2) The democratic system includes the following values: 
respect for the individual personality and individual 
freedom, belief in rationality, equality. Justice, rule 
by law, and constitutionalism. 


X 
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■^a) There is a difference in value assumptions about the 
individual, his worth and competence; democracy accord^ 
the individual a greater role in the direct determina- 
tion of his destiny. 



'b) The history of democracy over the last several centur- 
ies has been one of the gradual expansion of elector- 
ates by the elimination of voting qualifications. 
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*b. Freedom's relationship ^democracy is"a close and obvious one; 
the organizations of inajorities, the ec:ripetition in goals^ and 
the ability to oppose which deuioiymcy px^OGT^ppvOses a.ll depend 

on jiigh degree of p.:?r clonal freedom. 

c -'^ Gove r iimeni acT^Ion iSTy 13 f caTe^Tiie Ton^^^^ Clo as *T^' TSF e n joySerir 
of freedom and basically^ it may create the conditions of 
order and stability \7ith0ut which the freedom means nothing; 
it may also curb non- govertimental menaces to freedom. 
*b6, 'i'otaxitarianisme extend tne scope or poI'i'ETcs'TSr beyond the" ugi®! 
to include almost all aspects of life. 



a. The unity and nomogeniety or ^.ire whicn" totalitarianism demands 
is contrary to the pluralism of liberal democracy* (Totali- 
tarianisms cannot tolerate the existence of groups or institu- 
tions which may be the source of loyalties which compete with 
or diminish those of the state.) 
b . Totalitarianism rinds it impossible to coerce a large pcpula-"" 
tion constantly; instead^ it coerces indirectly by controlling 

^^^^^^ etc. J through the use of symbols, mass media^ etc- 
J.) Totalitarianisms may seek to alter the content of the arts tj^ 
use them for the propegandistic and symbolic pxirposes of the 

total itarian pol itical system. 

*^7fgencies of political socialization include those within 

the political system as well as those without (such as mass 
media, social groups, etc*); in fact, totalitarian political 
systems are marked by governmental dominance of this process 



'-^^c. Since democracy is the chief political expectation of the 
tjiucS; ologarchies have had to accept the symbols and 

forms of democracy, if not its substance* 



X 



( There is a difference in value assumptions about the 
individual^ his worth and competence j democracy accord; 3 
the individual a greater role in the direct determina- 
te^ ofhis destiny 



} The aistory of democracy over the last several centur- 
ies has been one of the gradual expanr Ion of elector- 
ate 6 by the elimiaation of voting <:i:^lifications. 
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^1) Oligarchies naintain themselves within the formo cf democrac;!) 
by control of resources^ information^ attention^ and exper- 
tifff^. _ . 


X 


X 






^d* Recent totalitarianisms have often been symbolized by the 

political leader • Instead of demanding the full and total loyaltj 
to the abstraction of the state^ the totalitarian reg?jne 
personalizes that loyalty in the leader. 


Y 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




e. Oligarchies have had persistent troubles in solving the 
problem of succession, especially where they have abandoned 
the succession by blcoh. 




Y 


Y 
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f . There are strains bet^/een the political ideal of dictatorship 
and the organizational dc^.tands cf rrodorn Ind'as trial society. 




y 
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^g. In contemporary oiic; -ruhies the ,?o.llb?.cal pai-fcy becomes bhe 

i ?ar.tryjiient by '.^^bi^^h _ rew^ffovjarn la J' .;;y^ie_jof ^ 

♦"^^T.'^JMivldtAals know the joi'iHcal ^js texa as a "Jet of ipiai^es y;cd 
pictxu'es created for thcvQ by cox?niuni''':atovsi they react to t'lo/ie 
iM^es i-ather than to the real world and real p^^pl^o _ 


X 








X 


^ x_ _ 






•J^a. Individuals know a foreign culture as a set of images and 

pictures created for them by communicators; they react to these 
images rather than to the X'eal world and real people. 










*b« Control of political communication is effective control of 
political behavior^ 
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*c. Most political coiomunlcation ciepencis on one use oi negative ana. 
positive symbols^ stereotypes^ and other communication short- 
cuts; effective communication depends on the effective man- 
ijpulation of those symbolic tools. 
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X 






68. I-t)Iitical scientists have long assumed that there are social con- 
di':;ions which a society must meet before it can make a go of 
demo'^racv: thev hardlv affree on what thev are« but most SUASest 
common values, a communication system, a stable society, a 
minimum economic well beingt^ Although literacy no longer appears 
to be indispensible, there is a need for a communication system 
of some sort. 










* a. Democracy does not bear up well in societies in which basic 

dissatisfactions with the social and economic institutions pre- 
vail and become the foci:8 of political competition. 










'J«-b. ObBtacles to communication may create the belief thuc other 
peoples are outsiders and/or enemies. 
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*l) Obstacles to communication may be social as well as geo- 
gi'aphic . 








* c, lEffective political communication depends botn on tectinologlcal 
skills and on the skills of the population. 
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*19 Effective political communication depends in part upon the 
skills of the popxilation (literacy or at least a comron 
langixage ) . 








* d. Freedom is cultin-ally determined; the individual has to be 

taught what the options are^ how one goes about exercising them 
vjhy he should exercise them. 
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69. ))3ciBi6ii-niaKing In a large ^ complex v/jci±3ty is she-red by oeveral 
{groups and ;V'b,j3ot to vp.rying .1 tyT.Viicncoa and llviJ;lUi';tcn?3« 
•"•a. Political po'ior :'3 vcove"aty cliol^i'iij-'iJiod ^ITroijgH a 'jCOj:';uLvbr6n. 
-^ij *TEe Tine^iv.dl Oi^ilribution of poJ.iblco.1 ix^ver" x>:irJ.-e(ytj3 the 
basic UHrUival disticibution of xo^jourees, okillB^ and 
ijiotivation In the society. 




1 


'^2) The unequal dietribution of i:o'uer reflecfia IJie fact of 
political organization; individuals joijj into agj^regates 
to increase their political power by Joininig If with others. 




#3) Political decision-making in a democracy is shared by 
severed groups and is subject to varying influences. 
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^k) Political power may rest in formal governmental positions, 
but need not. 
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5; Dec is ion -making in P,n oligarchy rests with a small group. 
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aj In a totalitarian country there is no separation of 
powers between those who make and those who carry out 
policy. 


X 






^b) It is unlikely that one could find many genuine autocracies 
(rule by one) in a complex modern government; they axe very 
likely really oligarchies. The scope of goverr:nent and the 
variety of clienteles demands a vsiriety of skills that one 
man does r.ot possess. 
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*aj LVery decision-maker is dependent on aavice, Knowxeoge, 
information, political intelligence, and as a result, 
those advisors who can provide him with it have an im- 
portant base for exerting power and influence on the 
official. 
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*b) A law or policy must be effectuated and applied; in that 
process the whole dec is ion -making process goes on againt 
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_ Dec is ion -making is affected by many factors. 
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^1) Any decision is in part the product of the internalized 
values^ the perceptions, and the experiences of the person 
_ making; the decisions. 
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Political dec ison -making is limited by many factors: permis- 
sability, available resources, available time, available 
information J and p4.'evioT coiriraitments. 
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*a) The inatitrH;.lons of ^o\fexT'n<3nt constitute "^he ai-'cnas or 
the ^j^:X"<jtM(^ within whleh fcho .-\uthorltahl73 u^elr^jions of 
the ^.nTl-L.i = ,.\l prooe/^a :'ialr- aci:^ml Ir^jbitv-ij.long w\y 

r?ot f ; pC'; - >i \. k^thJiJiqj}e^J.n ' :r » uen doei'-oeii 'v? . 

J -lb T.3 ...if 51 xor a ^-o^..^ I. L^^ .u Man syiiccin to MUie uvasoic 
ror^ldly fcht?,n lb U .»:'or a dcaiocraJ/lc r^ysbem to 

do noo 
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-x-b) The djul:'^ jn-iiaker reacts to pro,jsures from other dojision 
makers arr^ to public opinion; however, the \ray in which 
these factors influence decision -making differs in der^- 
ocratic and totalitarian societies. 
^ 70. The means used may make it difficult to achieve the stated ends. 
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(X. iais.j.ng v/ne poxicy-maKing process as a wnole, the general strategic 
advantages lie with the status quo. 
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* 72. The leadership of any group must try to maintain group cohesion 
and must also organize its strategies and provide intellectual 
leadership. 




X 






a. Dictators may be aggressive in order to build or not lose 
support at home. 
i:3- The type of leader differs in different situations* 
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ao The requirements for leadership may chage; as an organization 
or government develops, ^.he need for leaders with administra- 
tive skills tends to x^place the need for a charismatic leader. 




X 
X 






The number of political parties in the system will depend on the 
basic nature of the cohesions and conflicts in the society, on 
.. the^overioraent stru^tiore^ and on the electoral system. 








One-parby systems tend to develop a competitiveness within the 
dominunt party, but this factioaal competitiveness lacks the 
stability and predictability of inter-party competition. I 
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lo^ The relative centralization or decentralization cf power within 
political parties is related to the centralization of authority 
within the political system as a whole. 



77» Every legislature is directly a product of the electoral and 

consitutency system which produces it; the composition and loyal- 
ties of the members euffect access of different groups in society 
to the legislative body. 



78. Federalism pays greater homage than unitary systems to local dif- 
ferences and autonomy but it also pays the greater price in in- 
consistency end d iv ersit y. 

79 • The separation of povxers is Intv^nded to and does produce inetitu- 
tional deadJ.cck and de3>c\y ^uove often than the por.lin?7ientary 

-^^Ji9'^J!L.l?5§-*_. . 

a. Ceadlock is ruled oat of the operation of p Tx\liame!vt;ary syycc 
by the dependence of the cabinet on the on-^ GOlag 8\>pport of a 
ma.l orlty o f the legial ators. 



:i3 



80. The political jjuportance of the judiciary depends largely on 
whether or not It has responsibility for declaring acts of the 
other two branches unconstitutional. 



81. Larger complex bureaucracies result from the growing governmental 
roles in mature^ Industrial societies. 



82. Selective recruitment of bureaucracy may be and often has been 
resDonaible for its definition of its TX)litical role. 



83 Constitutions may be written documents, but in some cases they 
exist who ll y or in large mrt as custom or inter-pretation. 



84. Representative democracies have almost entirely replaced direct 
democracy, largely for the practical reasons of greater numbers 
and geographical area and the increased need for expertise in 
policy-making . 



85. The individual citi -^n or participant in the political system 
approaches the political prcDcess with a complex of political 

attit udes, outlooks > values ^ a nd Koals .. 

86*. Political activity, which the 



ndividual seeks his goals and in- 
terests through the political system, takes any number of forms, 
depending on the nature of the system^ and varies greatly in 
incidence t 
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Summary 
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irties is related to the centralization of authority 
political system as a whole. 
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87* All of the places of earth are tied together oy forces of maa 
and nature. 
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a, Man has speeded Bpatial interaction. Trade has drawn the world 
closer toffethpr. 
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•^l) People in moat societies of the world depend upon people 
who live in other connnunities; regions^ and countries^ for 
goods and services and for markets for their Roods t 
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b. City life is heavily dependenfe upon treuie. 
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c. The development of cities is dependent upon the development 
of agricultural surpluses, epecialization, and trade. 
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*btt. The world is a community of ''"xiter dependent countries. (Important 
happenings is one jart of th ::or.ld affect other -parts.) 
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»• a. War seems to be the result: of multiple, lateri elated causes. 


K 








* b. War has caiioiis physical azid psychological effects upon people 
in wartorn. areas* 
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* 1) Wars Ijave an important ecoriCioic impact upon people. 
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89. Nationalism uoijally makes people prepared to divert reoources 
and effort into channels in which they will make a maximum 
contribution to national power. 


?c 








*a. Hationalism leads to a high degree of intense support 

within the country for the goals and instruments a nation 
chooses to use in international affairs. 
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*90. Imperialism, and particularly attitudes of superiority by members 
of the imperialist country, give rise to feelings of frustration; 
when combined with the diffusion of nationalistic ideas, from 
other countries it helps gi'-e rise to feelings of nationalism. 
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' -^^91. Political revolutions are usually the result of multiple causes. 
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* 92. The international system may be looked at as a series of power 
relationships . 
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*a» There are maciy so\irces of national power in dealing with other 
nations. 
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■^1} Military capacity is an important factor in the development 
of national power, but not the only one or even the dom- 
inant onen 
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?-a; Military power as a means of national power depends upon 
the willingness to use it. 
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b) Force as a means of national power depends not only 
on the effective preponderance of force but the 
possibility that its use may alienate^ the support of 
other nations* 



*2) Differences in population^ resources, and economy may be 
reflected in differences in national poverj that is to 
say, they are important bases or components of national 
poverc 
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a) Industrial capaicity and energy soiarces are important 
bases of national poverc 
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b) Scientific and technological development provide au im 
portant compoueut of national pov7er» 



b. National power )nay ba broiight to boar on other rations thx'O-'j^gli 
'mny channela and aechanisras : force, dii^loiaacy, Interna-^^ional 
law, internet iorial orgatiiKations; the c??.oice among them 
depends on the mbi^re "of the goal, its iiujortance, the 

_ effe ctiveness of t he jBean s, its acce p1:abi lity, etc> 

^"l) The instruBieiitfl of national power are not mutually exclusive; 
the use of diplomtic channels, my have behind it the pos- 
slbilii^y of military or economic sanctions* 



*c* Nations may pool their power behind common goals, in varying 
systems of alliances and combinations* 



Foreign policy considerations are affected by ideology, 
considerations of national self-interest, perceptions of 
power relationahips between countries, expectations about how 
other nations will act, and domestic problems at home. 



1} The process by which a nation sets its foreign policy is 
very much a part of its internal policies* 



In the international system, inequalities of power only 

in vite the use of some form of coercion>> - 

T h e balance of power strategy is based on this premise a 
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OBJECTIVES 



GENERALIZATIONS 

1, The broad outlines of the ground plan of 
all cultures are about the same because 
men alv/ays and everywhere are faced with 
certain unavoidable problems arising out 
of the situation given by nature. 



b. The culture of every human society 
provides for differentiation of sta- 
tus and role among its members on the 
dimensions of age and sex plus addi-» 
tlonal aspects of differentiation 
such as author i ty. 

c. Every culture has a language capable 
of expressing all concepts necessary 
to the people who are a part of that 
cul ture. 

d. 



^. All cultures have a standard system of 
mutually accepted values. 



f. All cultures have a "religion" i 
sense that all provide a set of 
which apply to those aspects of 
are bcMeved to be noc rational] 
standable or controllable emprri 
which includes an aspect of a nt 
cally known order of the univers 
relevance to the fate of the 
his relationships, In society, a 
position in the universe^ 

g. Every culture must provide for t 
for satisfaction of the elementa 
logical requirements such as war 
food, and sex and the '*need for 
affect** or gregar iousness of man 

2. Broad-scale trends in the emergence 
tural forms are demonstrable; over 
these forms have passed from simpli 
complexity. An important consequen 
culture! evolution is the progress! 
crease of the amount of energy put 
control for utilization by men. 



b. Man's physiological characterist 
personalities are affected by le; 



a. All cultures have the nuclear family 
either as the sole prevailing form or 
as the basic unit from which more com- 
plex family forms are compounded; thus 

f.; the oucJear fSmily Is universal. 



3. Culture is learned, not inborn. 

All cultures require a certain minimum 

of reciprocal behavior for cooperation a. Human beings have similar drives 
to obtain subsistence and other ends of satisfy these drives rn differen 

social life. pending on their culture. 
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f. All cultures have a "religion" in the 
sense that all provide a set of behaviors 
which apply to those aspects of life which 
are believed to be not rationally under- 
standable or controllable empirically 
which Includes an aspect of a non-emp 
cally known order of the universe wi^ji 
relevance to the fate of the individual, 
his relat ionshi ps , in society, and his 
position in the universe. 

g. Every culture must provide for the needs 
for sat isfact ion of the elementary bio- 
logical requirements such as warmth, 
food, and sex and the "need for positive 
affect" or gregar iousness o:' man. 

2. Broad-scale trends in the emergence of cul- 
tural forms are demonstrable; over time 
these forms have passed from simplicity to 
comp 1 exi ty . An important consequence of 
cultural evolution is the progressive in- 
crease of the amount of energy put under 
control for utilization by men. 

3. Cu 1 ture is learned , not inborn. 

a. Human beings have similar drives but they 
satisfy these drives in different ways de- 
pending on their culture. 

b. Man^s physiological characteristics and 
personalities are affected by learning. 
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1) In different societies or in dif- 
ferent groups within one society, 
some emotions and sentiments are 
strongly repressed; others are en- 
couraged. As a result, any one 
group has a modal personality or 

r. personal i ties among its adults. 

2) Even romantic love is learned and 
is not present in all societies. 

c. Persons brought up in one tradition 
tend to think these good ways of be- 
having^ When people in a society 
lose this belief about its ways, they 
are likely to change them, 

k. A region is delimited by some degree of 
homogeniety of phenomena which sets it 
apart from other regions. 

ATTITUDES 

1. Believes that the social sciences can 
contribute to men's welfare by provid- 
ing information and explanatory general- 

• izations which help them achieve cheir 
goals. 

2. Values the scientific method and ration- 
al thought as applied to social as well 
as to natural data. 

3. Is sceptical of theories of single causa 
tion in the social sciences and is equal 
ly sceptical of panaceas. 



4. Appreciates and respects the cultur 
tributions of other countries, race 
re ] i g ions . 

5. Believes in the possibilities of im| 
soc i a 1 cond 1 1 ions . 

6. Has a reasoned loyalty to the U.S, 
sires to make it an ever better p^^ 
which to 1 ' ve. 

7. Supports freedom of thought and exp 

8. Is committed to the free examinatioi 
social attitudes and data. Searche: 
ly for different points of viev^^ 

9« Values change as a means of achievir 
but does not equate change with proc 

IC. Feejs a sense of responsibility for 
informed about current problems* 
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4. Appreciates and respects the cultural con- 
tributions of other countries, races, and 
rel i g ions ^ 

5. Believes in the possibilities of improving 
soc i a I cond i t Ions , 

6. Has a reasoned loyalty to the U»S. and de- 
sires to make It an ever better p]ace in 
which to 1 i ve. 

Supports freedom of thought and expression, 

8. Is committed to the free examination of 
social attitudes and data. Searches active- 
]y for different points of view* 

9. Values change as a means of achieving goals 
b'lt does not equate change with progress^ 

10. Feejs a sense of responsibility for keeping 
informed about current problems^ 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

-iHave pupils think back over the entire course^ Hopefully, the^ 
a good deal about each culture studied. Discuss: What advant^ 
knowing something about these cultures? What i)ther advantages 
;ng these cultures than just knowing more about each one? (Tr> 
generalize about the importance of comparative study for devel^ 
iz£:t ions ) 



Discuss: Would you agree that cu 1 ture means "shared meanings ar 
you agree with the anthropologist Wallace who thinks a culture 
some shared behaviors and few shared meanings or values? What 
you have learned about the concept of culture? 



Ask students to think back to the cultures studied du'^inq this 
have studied in earlier years. Discuss: Do you think there a\ 
versals, regardless of the society? WouVd you agres /^ith those 
who argue that there are broadrscale cultural trends in the emc 
forms from one society to another? Why or why not? 

Ask pupils to think back to what they learned about cultural n 

on Western Europe. Discuss: Do you think, in the light of wh^ 

these four areas we have studied this year are properly separat 
gions? Why or why not? 



Discuss: Would you agree with the social scientists who argue 
evitable since it is cultural and therefore learned? Or do yoi 
inev i tabi e? 



Discuss: Suppose you are asked to attend a conference at the I 
in order to give your advice about U.S^ foreign policy decisior 
as sure of what specific decisions should be as you were when 
Why or why not? Can you think of any principles which you now 
gest for policy decisions, regardless of what country the U.S. 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

think back over the entire course. Hopefully, they have learned 
about each culture studied. Discuss: What advantages do you see in ' 
thing abaut these cultures? What other advantages are there to study- 
Itures than just knowing more about each one? (Try to get pupils .to 
bout the importance of comparative study for developing some general- 



uld you agree that culture means "shared meanings and values?'* Or would 
th the anthropologist Wallace who thinks a culture cap exist with just 
behaviors and few shared meanings or values? What else do you think 
rned about the concept of culture? 



to think back to the cultures studied during this year and others they 
In earlier years. Discuss: Do you think there are any cultural uni- 
ardless of the society? Would you agree with those social scientists 
at there are broad-scale cultural trends in the emergence of cultural 
ne society to another? why or why not? 



o think back to what they learned about cultural regions in the unit 

urope. Discuss: Do you think, in the light of what you now know, that 

reas we have studied this year are properly separated into cultural re- 
or why not ? 



uld you agree with the social scientists who argue that war is not in- 
ce it is cultural and therefore learned? Or do you think, that war is 



ppose you are asked to attend a conference at the U.S. State Department 
give your advice about U.S. forel gn pol i. cy decisions. Do you think you are 
vhat specific decisions should be as you were when you began this course? 
Dt? Can you think of any principles which you now think you would sug- 
ic O isions, regardless of what country the U.S. is dealing with? 
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7. Discuss: In the light of what you have now lea rnedrabout other cultures, what chal- 
lenges do you see f ac i ng the U. S , ? Do you think we can learn anything from other 
cultures which might be applied In this country? Do you think you have learned any- 
thing about internal problems which face this country as well as about our foreign 
policy problems? 



8. Tell pupils about how the Post Office Department has at timeis kept U.S. social 

scientists from getting materials printed in U.S^S.R^ Discuss: Do you think 

such a practice was wise? Why or why not? 



9o Tell pupils about some comments a few years ago about the need to keep controver- 
sial issues out of schools including the study of U.S.S.R, Also point out the 
demand by some that pupils not be given materials written by communists or by those 
who disagree withour system of government. Discuss: Do you think it hurt you to 
study communist countries? to read .mater ial written by communists? Have your at-, 
titudes toward the U.S. changed at a\] during the course of the year? Should contro- 
versial issues be banned from the schools? Tell pupils about some of recent laws and 
statements requiring teaching about communism and about the way il:"Is done in some 
places as indoctrination. Discuss: Do you think courses dealing with communism 
should follow such procedures of indocttinat ion? V/hy or why not? 



10^ Have pupils consider what they have learned about change other than that there is 
change and .that there is also a persistence of ;.cultural traits. Discuss: Some peo- 
ple resist almost all changes of a non-technical variety. Others are quick to suggest 
a great variety of changes when problems arise. Do you think change- is bad per se? 
Why or why not? Do you think change always means prog ress ? Why or why not? Do you. 
think that progress is inevitable In man's affairs? Why or why not? What implica- 
tions do your ideas have toward your action as a citizen of this country? 
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